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Students 
protest 
aid cuts 


Mass. collegians rally in 
Boston, voicing concerns to state 
government about potential impact 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


students joined approximately 1200 others from 
around the state for a noisy noontime rally in Boston 
last week. 

The focus of the protest were proposed cuts to federal 
student aid programs, including Pell grants, Stafford Loans 
and Plus Loans. These cuts could affect nearly 200 NECC 
students. 

Without continued financial aid, NECC student Wanda 
Perry fears a return to welfare. Her education is paid for by 
a combination of Pell grants and a work-study position. 
Perry is a single parent with two young children. She is 
enrolled in the R.N. program and expects to graduate in 
1997, unless the cuts come. 

“] paid taxes for 20 years, and I feel I deserve this now,” 
Perry said. 

She said she found out about the planned rally from 
signs posted around the Haverhill campus. 

“I’ve been aware for awhile that they have been Ey Dae 
to cut financial aid,” she said. 

“I wanted to know what I could do about it.” 

The Halloween rally attracted students from 30 Massa- 
chusetts colleges and universities. It was sponsored by 


B OSTON, WASHINGTON - A busload of fed-up NECC 


student government organizations and the Coalition of 


Students to Save Student Aid. At NECC, both the Student 
Senate and the campus MassPirg group arranged for the 
transportation and organization. The NECC student senate 
paid for the bus. 

Colleges represented at the rally included Framingham 
State, Mass College of Art, UMass, Harvard, Bradford, 
Springfield Technical College, to name a few. 


See CUTS, page 4 


On top again 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF of the NECC Observer proudly displays the awards it earned at the 
annual ACP/CMA College Media Convention in Washington, D.C. The publication was one of 
five 2-year schools to win the Pacemaker, and also took home first place in the Best of Show 


competion. 


Observer takes Pacemaker 


© Student newspaper wins 


national journalism award for 
5th straight year in contest 
judged by The Washington Post 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


ASHINGTON - For the fifth year in a row, the 

We Observer won the Pacemaker Award, the 
collegiate equivalent of the Pulitzer Prize. 

During the awards ceremony, held at the College 


Media Convention in Washington, D.C., the 11 staff 
members shifted in their chairs. They nervously awaited 


File photo 


the Associated College Press (ACP) announcement nam- 
ing the Observer as a Pacemaker winner. 

“I was thinking about what it would be like to not 
win, and I was pretty choked up,” said Scott Ferren, | 
Observer editor. “But when we heard our name, it was so 
gratifying.” 

The following day Observerites sat nervously to- 
gether again at the Best of Show competition, which the 
paper has won in three of the last five years. The 
Washington Times judged individual newspapers from 
all but one of the 50 states, and the Observer took first 
place in the two-year tabloid division. 

Every competition featured college press represen- 
tatives from 49 states and one Canadian province . The 
convention held from Nov 2-5 was the biggest in ACP’s 
history (2,401 delegates). 

See AWARDS, page 6 


Recycling program coming to campus soon 


Student Senate takes on 
task, as NECC embarks on 
effort to help save the 


Within the next few weeks the college 
will begin taking its first steps towards a 
potentially full-fledged recycling program. 

“There’s a national tendency to be envi- 
ronmentally conscious,” 


A Few Items to Recycle 


from the regular routine.” 
Recycling requires a small effort from 


said Carmen 


Books and magazines, 
cardboard, coated and 


the college’s employees, enough to toss 
paper in a bin separate from other trash 
barrels. Most paper forms are acceptable, 
so workers must take the time to throw 


environment 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Managing Editor 


fter months of delay, anew recycling 
A team has arrived at the ballpark. The 
Student Senate Conservation Com- 

mittee showed interest in seeking out a 


solution, and after placing just a few phone 
calls, they found the answer. 


Russell, student senate president. “We just 
want to get the ball rolling, because it’s 
such an easy method, and this school has so 
much paper waste.” 

Daniel Chapman, committee chairman, 
called North Shore Recycled Fibers (a recy- 
cling company based in Salem), and asked 
about their interest or suggestions. North 
Shore showed an immediate interest and 
plans to coordinate and run the program at 
no cost to the school. 

North Shore will provide a dumpster for 


glossy paper, colored 
paper, computer print- 
out, copy paper, etc. 


the recyclable paper and hold a training 
seminar for the custodial staff. 

“The program’s so easy, all the custodi- 
ans have to do is pick up the paper bins and 
throw them in the dumpster,” Russell said. 
“They have to do already, so it’s no different 


materials into the proper container. 

“The faculty plays a large role in helping 
the program be successful,” Chapman said. 
“There’s an incredible student change over 
between semesters — the faculty and ad- 
ministration will be the gel to hold the 
whole project together.” 

Russell praised Cathy Whalen, of North 
Shore, and Joseph Brown, dean of adminis- 
trative services for “helping to make the 
program a reality. 


Late Breaking News 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor 


‘¥ nsufficient progress in talks between the Weld 


4 administration and the faculty union has forced 
+. union leaders statewide to consider withholding 
student grades from the college, faculty union presi- 


dent Peter Flynn said. 


See GRADES, page 2 
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Smashing Pumpkins 
release ‘Mellon Collie & 
The Infinite Sadness’ 

See page 13 
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Express your views 
about work to rule 


resident John R. Dimitry says stu 
Pe: are not being adversely af 

fected by the faculty union’s cur- 
rent work to rule job action. If this is 
true, then the union is failing to do 
what it is desperately trying to: make 
the Weld administration wake up and 
hammer out a new contract with the 
faculty union. 

“I might be isolated from work to 
rule and how it affects students” is what 
Dimitry said right before he commented 
on students not being affected by the 
job action. 

As journalists, we learn there’s al- 
ways two sides to every story. Faculty 
union president, Peter Flynn, disagrees 
with the president’s comments and ac- 
cuses him of being in denial about how 
it’s really affecting students. 

Two sides: Dimitry says “no” and 
Flynn says “yes.” The funny thing is, it’s 
the students opinions that really matter 
in this situation. 

If students want to voice their opin- 
ions and prove either party wrong, then 
they have the option of calling up 


Dimitry (ext. 3855) or Flynn (ext. 5885) 
or writing a open letter. 

There’s also another alternative. The 
NECC Observer. The student voice. Write 
a letter to us and let us know exactly 
how work to rule affects your education 
on a daily basis. 

Maybe you don’t need to see your 
instructor outside of class and it doesn’t 
bother you at all. Perhaps you’re in a 
situation where you need extra help 
from professors, and you have a class 
during their office hours. Maybe you 
think the work to rule shirts are ugly 
and faculty should get back to dressing 
in a professional way. 

Whatever your thoughts are, put 
them on paper and we’ll put them in 
your student paper. Make sure you in- 
clude your name, major and daytime 
phone number. 

Yes, it’s true there’s two sides to 
every story, but not so in this case. There 
are three. 


Faculty to vote on grades 


® Continued from page 1 | 
“There is discussion statewide and a 


movement towards the withholding of stu- 
dent grades,” he said. 

Flynn isn’t sure if this activity would be 
legal, but “as long as we enjoy enough 
support (from students), it’s unlikely drastic 
retaliation can be made.” 

Lyn Thomas, student representative, 
hopes the two sides can reach an agreement 
soon so the union does not have to resort to 
withholding grades. 

“That’s why I want students to get in- 
volved and get organized,” she said. “We 
have to make Weld realize it needs to be 
resolved.” 

Flynn said the union would try to create 
a solution to this problem by writing grade 
reports on an individual basis that could be 
useful for transferring students. It would 
explain the community college work to rule 
and withholding grades situation. 

President John R. Dimitry and Flynn are 
both optimistic the dispute will be settled 
soon, but have different views on how work 
to rule is impacting students. 

“Students are not being adversely af- 
fected,” Dimitry said. “Classes are being 
met; office hours are being kept; a number 
of faculty are going beyond office hours.” 


Flynn disagreed, saying it has to be hurt- 
ing students, because that is the exact inten- 
tion of the job action, so that students will 
react and let Weld know what’s going on. 

“Work to rule is disadvantaging students,” 
Flynn said. “It’s not like we’re cutting their 
fingers off — but we’re putting a squeeze on 
them that’s unnecessary. 

“It’s designed to inconvenience the stu- 
dents; if Dimitry says it’s not, we’ll have to 
notch it up a little.” 

Flynn questioned whether or not Dimitry 
has the same kind of contact the faculty do 
to know how it’s affecting them. 

“He’s obviously out of touch with the 
students feelings on this,” Flynn said. “He’s 
in denial. He’s the queen of denial.” 

Ifthe union does vote to withhold grades, 
both Dimitry and Thomas said it would have 
very negative affects on students. 

Beyond work to rule and withholding 
grades, Flynn expressed hope that a contract 
would be worked out soon, possibly within 
a few weeks. But the figures the Weld ad- 
ministration is putting on the table don’t 
impress Flynn. 

“Whatever the resolution is, it’s still a 
pittance ofa raise (2.3 percent),” he said. “My 
taxes never go up 2.3 percent...more like 10 
or 11 percent.” 


Book buyback policy explained 


To the editor: 

Selling used textbooks back to the bookstore 
is not only a good way for students to get 
some extra money, it also helps provide an 
ample supply of less expensive, used text- 
books for all students. Here are some guide- 
lines to help make sure everyone can get the 
best value for their used books: 

The bookstore will buy used books at any 
time during regular business hours. How- 
ever, it is almost always better to sell used 
books at the end ofa term. The end ofa term 
is when we have your professor’s book re- 
quests for the following term. The books 
they have requested are “in demand” on our 
campus, sO we can generally pay more for 
them. 

- As long as a book has been requested by 


Pacemaker 
Fall 1994, 1995 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1994, 1995 
Gold Crown Award 

Spring 1995 


a professor for the next term, we'll pay 50% 
of the publisher’s list price if it’s a current 
edition as long as the bookstore is not over- 
stocked for that title. 

- If overstocked or not requested by any 
professor, we will pay the current price 
offered by the national used book market for 
that title. We’re sorry, but out of print or old 
editions rarely have much, if any, value and 
we therefore can’t buy them. 

: All books we purchase must be in good 
condition — covers and pages intact, no 
excessive highlighting, underlining or notes. 
In the case of workbooks, study guides, etc., 
the pages must be free of writing. 

Joe Belanger, bookstore manager 


Some police officers 
exceed their limits 


® Protectors of the peace 
don’t always serve the 
public with open-minds 


By JOSH PHILLIPS 
Staff Reporter 


ublic safety is a police officer’s job, yet 
Pp there are many incidents which occur 
that give them a bad name. 

Listed below are just a few examples, 
although we all have our own tales to tell of 
police machismo. 

Scenario one: the lecture. 

A person late for work parked in a no 
parking zone makes an effort to be prompt 
by mailing a letter. A 5’2” police officer 
observes this situation and takes action. The 
person races back from the mailbox wonder- 
ing why the little man in the blue uniform is 
standing next to the car. 

“Who do you think you are parking here!? 
You're no different from anyone else,” yells 
the cop as if this person committed a serious 
crime. The officer who probably suffers from 
little man syndrome, should have handled 
the whole situation with a little more pro- 
fessionalism. 

As soon as some cops graduate, they 
seem to forget what they’ve learned and 
take Captain Mouser’s reputation (film Police 
Academy) and cruise the streets. 

Scenario two: the Robocop syndrome. 

A young woman rear ends another mo- 
torist coming around a corner at regular 
speed when traffic is stopped because of a 
detour. 

No one is seriously injured, and before 
being transported by ambulance, the woman 
goes into shock. EMT’s say people in shock 


become cold and should have their body . 


wrapped in a blanket or a heavy jacket. 
She is so cold she sits in her car by herself 
until the ambulance arrived. She isn’t of- 
fered any warmth or even a conversation to 
prevent hypertension, another shock symp- 
tom. I guess if there’s no blood shed, some 
police officers assume no harm is done. 
Waiting to receive hospital treatment, an 
officer comes in to ask a few questions. The 
woman is strapped toa long back board with 
a neck brace on still showing signs of shock. 
“Were you drinking coffee or talking on 
your cellular phone at the time,” 
marine crewcut look alike. 
She says no. Why doesn’t he ask her if 
she was putting on make up at the time? 
Using a lecturing tone of voice, he explains 
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asks a 


it is all her fault. Not once, not twice, but 
three times. ; 

“Can we please not talk about this right 
now,” asks the woman in a weak voice. 

Instead of taking her advice, he places a 
$72 summons on her chest making her feel 
ashamed and more upset than she already 
is. 

Just because police officers get a badge 
pinned on their chest, doesn’t turn them 
into super cop with an attitude. 

Scenario three: the Crushed ego. 

During the summer at Salisbury Beach, a 
few state police officers work out of the 
police station. On the main beach, there’s 
bumper to bumper traffic and it’s difficult to 
deal with for some motorists. A middle aged 
man with his young boy are leaving a park- 
ing space and are holding up traffic trying to 
do it. A state police officer yells “Move it 
now!” to the man. 

“I. can’t move,” the man Said. “The aafic 
isn’t moving.” 

As time progresses, the man moves and 
tells the cop to have a nice day. In fury the 
cop pulls the man over, telling him now he’ll 
have a nice day. The officer says not to use 
‘that voice’ to him and goes on about his ego 
being dropped. Then he writes up a ticket for 
“parking without care.” 

Everyone deserves to be treated like a 
human being, whether they’ve failed to stop 
at a stop sign, or jay walked. Some officers 
think their ego is raised by receiving a badge 
when they are just as human as we are. 

Some are seen at road construction sites, 
and many know Dunkin Donuts is a popular 
site for some officers. The most famous for 
some of them is hiding on an off road, 
anxiously awaiting for a teen driver speed- 
ing a few miles over the limit in a flashy 
sports car. 

Are some of them around late at night in 
dangerous neighborhoods offering to escort 
someone home if necessary? Some conve- 
nient stores may need an officer to patrol 
the scene keeping customers or the em- 
ployee feeling safe. Most of all when any 
incident happens, it should be handled i ina 
professional manner. 

Are these officers aware of how out of 
line they’re being? Do they know they can be 
suspended? Does the community know how 
to handle these situations? 

If an incident like this happens, some- 
thing can be done about it. Call or write a 
letter to the chief of police in the precinct, or 
even the Governor. 

How many incidents are allowed before 
something is done about the mistreatment? 
It should only be once. 


Elliott Way 
Haverhill, Mass. 01830 
(508) 374-3900, ext. 2634 
(508) 374-3740 (Fax) 
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@ Deadly tobacco habit 
encouraged by greed 
and gimmicks 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


n March 31,1986, my love affair with 
O tobacco ended when I quit smoking. 

Every day, approximately 5,000 
Americans stop smoking, some by choice 
and others by death. 

Almost 2,000 people die from tobacco- 
related illnesses a day. Over 3 million people 
worldwide die annually from smoking; of 
those 400,000 are Americans. 

Alarming statistics like those concern both 
public health officials and tobacco company 
executives. 

Desperate tobacco companies like RJ. 
Reynolds and Philip Morris have made re- 
cruitment of new smokers a priority. In this 
country, the campaign to entice children 
starts off with the “smooth” Joe Camel. 

Cartoon characters are immune to em- 
physema, cancer and heart disease. And 
when kids start smoking, they think they 
are, too. 

Until the early ’70s, tobacco companies 
didn’t sponsor sporting events like tennis 
and car racing. They didn’t have to. But 
when cigarette commercials disappeared 
from the airwaves, an ingenious plan of 
sports’ promotion was hatched. Imagine 
how well pro tennis players on the Virginia 
Slims tour would fare if they smoked them. 

Tobacco companies spend almost $7 bil- 
lion a year advertising their products. On 
average, cigarettes purchased locally cost 
nearly $2 a pack. 

When I started buying them in the early 
"70s, the price per pack was 50 cents. Fifteen 
years later, cigarettes cost twice that amount. 
Some say that nicotine, the active ingredient 
in tobacco, is far more addictive than heroin. 
The tobacco companies know smokers will 
pay more and more for cigarettes and other 


telated products. Perhaps a $10 pack of 
cigarettes isn’t too far off. 

During congressional hearings held last 
year, top tobacco company executives were 
peppered with questions regarding the ma- 
nipulation of nicotine levels in their prod- 
ucts. Despite overwhelming evidence, the 
charges were denied. The executives would 
like us to believe that smoking is a personal 
choice, and quitting is nothing more than a 
minor inconvenience. 

They should tell that to the huddled 
smokers who brave frostbite in order. to 
satisfy their habit. What else could drive 
otherwise sane and intelligent people out 
from the confines of a warm building into 
frigid air? 

Many smokers insist that smoking some- 
how reduces stress. They don’t take into 
consideration the stress caused by the physi- 


Opinion 


Kissing smoking habit good-bye 


Opinion Column 


cal effects of nicotine. As the level ofnicotine 
drops, the urge to replenish it begins. The 
stress is caused and relieved by the same 
substance. 

But what happens when the last cigarette 
is gone? Some desperate smokers will even 
paw through ashtrays to find a smokable 
butt. 

You will never see Joe Camel in such bad 
shape. Indeed, while you or your smoking 
friends are kindly reminded that smoking 
inside most buildings in prohibited, Joe 
Camel shrugs. Human rules don’t apply to 
cartoon characters And still, people smoke 
cigarettes. 

Smoking cigarettes is deeply ingrained 
into our collective consciousness. For gen- 
erations, smoking was socially acceptable. 
Through print, TV and radio advertisements, 
millions of people were bombarded with 
cigarette advertisements. At one time, it 
seemed like the whole world was either 
lighting up or putting out a cigarette. Doc- 
tors and housewives smoked, so too did 
librarians, bank tellers and bank robbers. 
Good guys smoked and bad guys smoked. 

Television in the 50s gave tobacco com- 
panies the ultimate vehicle to reach an ever- 
growing market. With clever jingles, danc- 
ing cigarette packs and movie stars like John 
Wayne selling cigarettes, the idea of smok- 
ing was easy. In a sense, we on the receiving 
end were defenseless. Most baby-boomers 
who began to experiment with stolen ciga- 
rettes in grade school, were puffing steadily 
away by the time they graduated high school. 

By the early ’60s, the unthinkable hap- 
pened — the medical community began to 
consider the link between smoking and cer- 
tain diseases, most notably lung cancer, 
heart disease and emphysema. 

Studies were conducted and research was 
published. But the evidence shouldn’t have 
surprised the tobacco companies. Company- 
sponsored studies conducted years earlier 
reached the same conclusions: that nicotine 
is highly addictive and smoking cigarettes 
ultimately leads to serious illness or worse. 
The response by the tobacco industry was to 
officially ignore and deny that any link 
existed between cigarettes and health. 

Yet, behind the scenes, plans were under 
way to rehabilitate their crumbling image. 

In a concession to growing public con- 
cern, the tobacco companies voluntarily 
stopped advertising their products on TV 
and radio in the early ’70s. This was merely 
a preemptive move, and from a business 
standpoint, productive. Now millions of 
dollars were freed up to conquer new mar- 
kets like the developing countries of the 
third world. 

While enormous profits continued to 
pile up, the tobacco companies began to 
diversify and expand their interest in the 
mid-’80s. Both RJ. Reynolds and Philip Mor- 
ris gobbled up food giants Nabisco and Kraft. 


Choose the rat. 


Although many recently passed laws ban 
smoking in public buildings, on public trans- 
portation and at public events, the problem 
of second-hand smoke continues. While 
smoking remains a legislative “hot-topic,” 
laws are ineffective against those who are 
chemically addicted to any substance. 

Most smokers readily comply with the 
laws, and see through the smokescreen put 
up by Philip Morris. The issue of smokers’ 
rights is nothing less than a clever invention 
by tobacco companies. Many smokers agree 
and abide by the laws. No one denies that 
smokers are victims, but they have the same 
right to enjoy clean air as the rest of us. 
Smokers also have the right to quit their 
habit at any time they choose. 

Many smokers freely admit that smoking 
is a very bad habit, and for them, quitting 
remains elusive. While the success rate for 
first-time quitters is low, people give up 
smoking for good every day. There are sev- 
eral methods available. From hypnosis, acu- 
puncture and the nicotine patch, to “cold 
turkey” and psychotherapy. 

On Thursday, Nov. 16, the American Can- 
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efijoys the taste. 


cer Society will sponsor The Great American 
Smokeout. The Wellness Center at the gym 
will offer many free workshops during that 
week geared to helping smokers quit. There 
will be workshops on relaxation, stress man- 
agement, nutrition and exercise. 

There is life after cigarettes. In fact, within 
hours of quitting, the body starts to repair 
some of the damage caused by smoking. For 
many people, breathing and circulation 
immediately improve. Senses of smell and 
taste will also improve. You'll smell things 
better and smell better to others. 

People should have the right to decide 
whether or not they wish to smoke. The 
harmful effects of tobacco use are well- 
documented. 

The tobacco companies have the right to 
sell their products, but they should be held 
responsible for their effects. Because of their 
vast holdings, a simple boycott of tobacco 
products is ineffective. 

The only way to beat Philip Morris or RJ. 
Reynolds at their own game is to take a 
courageous act: crumple up your pack of 
butts and toss them into the trash can. 


When You Quit Smoking, Good Things Happen ~— 
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- The accumulation of cancer causing tar stops. 

- The carbon monoxide level in your blood drops. 
- The oxygen level in your blood increases. 

- Your blood pressure lowers toward normal. 

- Your pulse rate returns to a normal range. 

- Your chance of a heart attack decreases. 


If you know it’s bad, why do you continue to smoke? 


Marty Lalumiere, accounting 

“Because I’m addicted, I tried 
to quit before, but it didn’t work. 
I've smoked for eight years.” 


Leilani Welch, office tech. 

“I did quit for seven months, 
I’m planning to quit on New Years 
Eve. I’ve smoked since I was 12.” 


Melinda Potvin, accounting 

“I quit for almost a year. J have 
asthma, and I still smoke. It’s not 
that I’m addicted, it’s a stress re- 
liever. I’m not ready to quit yet.” 


Tim Putnam, electronics 


was glad I did *+” 


D. Miller photos 


“I believe it’s bad for you. Basi- 
cally, I’m addicted to them, but I 
quit once for three years, and I 


Kori Devoe, registered nursing 
“I tried to quit, but smoking 
relieves stress for me.” 
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1,200 protest against cuts in financial aid 


continued from page 1 


Due to the holiday, some students in the 
lively crowd were dressed in costume. Oth- 
ers carried mock coffins and colorful ban- 
ners. 

The crowd was addressed by student 
leaders from a portable podium. When the 
names of Kansas Senator Robert Dole, House 
Majority Leader Newt Gingrich and the 
Contract With America were mentioned, 
the crowd chanted wiidly. 

“Stop the raid on student aid.” 

Carmen Russell, student senate presi- 
dent, said he was pleased and surprised 
with the turnout, and the part NECC played 
in it. But he said he hoped the elected 
officials, both in Boston and Washington, 
heard the rally’s message. 

“The rally in Boston was the closest we 
could get to a national rally,” Russell said. 

“I was really excited and really moved. If 
this isn’t the new student revolution, I 
don’t know what is.” 

Lucy Gagnon, student representative to 
the board of trustees, said she was thrilled 
to see the turnout. 

“Thave more faith after being there,” she 
said. “Perhaps now people will listen.” 

She said more rallies are necessary to 
keep the public aware of the problems. 

“I hope the parents, grandparents and 
legislature will understand. If they want 
the best for their children and grandchil- 
dren, they'll need to do something about 
ites 

She said she hoped that students will use 
their power in the voting booth. 

Gagnon planned to ask the board of 
trustees to make a unified statement re- 
garding the proposed cuts in education, 
especially at NECC. 

“The access ofa community college is for 
students who have no other hope,” Gagnon 
said. “If we forget about them, they’re dead. 
If we back out, they have nobody.” 


Angel Gil, liberal arts, said he drove to 
the rally with friends from school. He said 
he was surprised that many attended, and 
hoped the politicians will get the message. 

“They’ll hear our voices,” he said. “But I 
don’t think anything will happen because 
in this country, money speaks.” 

Gil said cuts in financial aid will affect 
him tremendously. 

“I'm on a string right now, and if this 
goes through, I don’t know what I'll do.” 

Gilimplored those not registered to vote 
to do so. 

“They think it won’t make a difference, 
but everything counts,” he said. 

State Sen. David P. Magnani (D- 
Framingham) said he was encouraged by 
the enthusiasm and focus of the students. 

“Clearly, they’ve identified the problem 
and they’re about to do something about 
it,” he said. “I’m very excited about that.” 

Magnani said he hoped the politicians 
will start to get the message from the 
students. He also said that the response to 
the rally should convince others that young 
people are not uninvolved and disinter- 
ested in the political process. 

“ think that’s an important message for 
all of us,” he said. “The cuts in student aid 
are a reflection of a much deeper and larger 
problem that’s occurring.” 

Magnani said he was impressed with fae 
students’ passion. 

“They do not intend to sit back and allow 
the Republican Contract with America to be 
a contract on students trying to get an 
education,” Magnani said. 

Proposals from both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate are aimed at 
paring 10 billion of student aid over the 
next seven years. This represents the larg- 
est education cuts in U.S. history. 

There are differences between the bills. 
The Senate’s version eliminates cuts to 
student aid: The House bill will increase 
costs to students by elimination the inter- 
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est-free grace period. Ending the Federal 
Direct Lending Program and changing key 
components of the Pell Grant program are 
also planned. 

At press time, both versions of the bills 
are under consideration of a joint confer- 
ence committee. 

According to Dan Puro, full-time 
Masspirg campus organizer at both NECC 
and Bradford College, the cuts would ulti- 
mately benefit the banking industry and 
special interests. 

Puro, who divides his time between NECC 
and Bradford College, said he worked with 
both school’s. student governments and 
other volunteers to organize the rally. 

Puro considers student aid an invest- 
ment by the government to insure people of 
better jobs and less reliance on welfare. 

“By cutting student aid, congress will no 
longer make this investment,” he said. 
“They're going to make it harder for people 
to go to school. Student aid is not a pot that 
money goes in to.” 

Puro said the Republicans would like to 
decrease funding for some programs and 
change the qualifications for others. 

“All in the name of balancing the 
budget,” Puro said. 

He said if the senate’s version of Pell 
grant cuts is passed, many NECC students 
will lose financial aid. He said 2,000 NECC 
students received Pell grants in 1994. Ofthe 
$3.9 million in federal money the school 
received, $3 million of that were Pell grants. 

“Banks complain about default rates, 
but the fact is, their loans are guaranteed 98 


Boston rally 
D. Miller photo 


NECC STUDENTS, above, protest 
against financial aid cuts at a gath- 
ering of hundreds of public and 
private college students at Boston 
City Hall Plaza. 


to 100 percent,” Puro said. 

Under the Student Loan Reform Act of - 
1993, direct lending will be phased in over 
the next five years. Unlike guaranteed stu- 
dent loans, direct lending allows the loans 
to pass from the Department of Education 
to the schools via electronic transfers. Bor- 
rowers then pay back their loans directly to 
the Department of Education. 

According to director of financial aid, 
Deborah LeDuc, NECC does not participate: 
in the direct loan program. Instead, the 
school receives money through the Family | 
Education Loan Program and Stafford Loans. 

In information furnished by the Con- 
gressional Budget Office, both the House. 
and Senate versions will put a cap on Direct 
Student Loans. The House proposal at $855. 
million, and the Senate at $600 million. 

Former Vermont Governor, Madeline 
Kunin, assistant deputy of education is 
convinced President Clinton will veto any 
bill that proposes cuts in education. But she 
warned that Congress will continue pais 
unless they hear otherwise. 

“If Congress can just cut and no one 
notices, they think it’s okay,’ she said. 

Kunin faulted the Republican majority 
in both houses for proposing the cuts in - 
financial aid, while at the same time offer- 
ing tax breaks to those in upper income 
bracket. 

“What is significant is that the Senate 
has pulled back on cuts in student financial 
aid. There are still some cuts to be made, 
but they’ve taken the worst out,” Kunin 
said. 

She credits the rallies and protests held 
throughout the country for forcing those 
changes. 

“I know community college students are 
busy with work, families and studies,” she 
said. “But when you speak out, you have an 
impact.” 

Although the President sides with them, 
students should continue to still speak out, 
Kunin said. 

“Let the congressional delegation know 
what these cuts will mean on a personal 
level,” she said. 
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Employees honored for 
their excellent service 


® NECC names 3 winners 
of Commonwealth 
Citation Performance 


By NANCY CARPENTER 
Staff Reporter 


Innovation, creativity, and dedication. These 
traits recently garnered three NECC em- 
ployees the Commonwealth Citation for 
Outstanding Performance Award. 

Barbara Rozman, Richard Lizotte, and 
Elizabeth Coyne were recognized by the 
governor’s office for superior job perfor- 
mance and contributions to the school that 
stretch well beyond what is expected of 
them. The annual award is given to state 
employees who strive for excellence in their 
work, while initiating and developing 
projects outside the realm of their respon- 
sibilities. 

Fifteen years ago, Barbara Rozman was 
seeking job satisfaction, a way to make a 
difference. She had taught 5th grade at the 
Hunking School in Bradford for several 
years before taking a hiatus to raise her 
three children. Years later, she resumed her 
career substitute teaching, but felt 
unstimulated and unfulfilled. 

Coordinating the English as a Second 
Language (ESL) Center, a part of the ESL 
program, affords her plenty of satisfaction. 
The ESL Center offers instruction beyond 
what students learn in regular ESL classes 
because courses are tailored to the 
individual’s needs, she said. 

Although students complete the ESL 
program is a relatively short time, their 
association with the center often continues 
after they graduate from school, enabling 
Rozman to get feedback on the program’s 
success. 

“It’s rewarding because the students 
keep in touch long after they’ve left,” she 
said. a 

The sense of accomplishment that comes 
from helping people build the confidence 
they need to succeed in college makes her 
efforts worthwhile, she said. 

A former student recently called Rozman 
to announce she would be graduating from 
UMass Lowell soon and intended to apply to 
law school. Evidence such as this illustrates 
that her students are motivated to succeed, 
often against great odds, she said. 

Rozman initially came to work in the 
Reading Center; while there, she helped 
developed an area for deaf students. Her 
primary focus now is the the ESL Center, 
which she launched in 1987 and continues 
to oversee. 

The center has about 150 students per 
semester. By achieving success in the ESL 
program students can gain self-esteem and 
the confidence to explore the school’s many 
other support services. Rozman likens her 
role in this process to a mother bird encour- 
aging her young to leave the nest. 

Rozman’s job has changed through the 
years as she has become involved in various 
areas of the English Language Center. Her 
goal in the ESL Center is to expand the 
curriculum, helping to ensure students’ 
success, she said. 

With the help of Susan Dolan and Sandra 
Power, the center offers tutoring in read- 
ing, communication and grammar. The staff 
does whatever is required to help their 
students succeed in college, from structur- 
ing individual courses of study to teaching 
those who come on a drop-in basis, she said. 

In addition to her daily responsibilities, 
Rozman also looks for ways to improve the 
ESL program. On an upcoming trip to Texas 
to visit her son, she has arranged to visit 
schools in the Austin area to analyze their 
ESL programs. Observing similar programs 
around the country enables Rozman to 
gauge her program’s strengths and glean 
ideas to bring back with her, she said. 

Feeling “absolutely thrilled because I 
never expected it,” is how she describes her 
reaction to learning she had won the Pride 
in Performance Award. She didn’t know she 
had been nominated, so winning was an 
unexpected and pleasant surprise, she said. 

These days Rozman has her fill of job 
satisfaction. While she knows her job is 


worthwhile, she said that since receiving 
the citation, “now I know it’s appreciated.” 

For Richard Lizotte, associate professor 
and ESL teacher, his Pride in Performance 
Award has special meaning because he was 
nominated and chosen by those who know 
him best — his peers. 

“The award has more meaning because 
it comes from my colleagues,” he said. 

One of the projects he’s concentrated on 
during the last year has been acquiring a 
“Fund to Improve Post-Secondary Educa- 
tion” grant. The FIPSE grant provides the 
means to purchase supplemental teaching 
materials which enhance the student’s ESL 
experience. 

This year Lizotte used the funds to de- 
velop a program to familiarize students 
with science topics, with an emphasis on 
human biology. Progressing through the 
ESL courses while expanding their knowl- 
edge base provides motivation for students 
to tackle new subject areas. 

Another new facet of the ESL program is 
the cooperation between its teachers and 
those from other disciplines, he said. Lizotte 
team taught an editing course with a basic 
writing teacher this year. When teachers 
combine their areas of expertise, students 
benefit and the thread between depart- 
ments strengthens, he said. 

Most people come to the ESL program as 
college novices who need assistance im- 
proving their English language and writing 
skills as well as learning to deal with college 
level academics, he said. 

The average stay for students is two 
semesters; by the second semester their 
advancement in ability and confidence is 
evident. He knows his efforts are succeed- 
ing when students begin to look, act, and 
think more professionally. 

When Lizotte began teaching, his was a 
25-hour per week position, and the ESL 
program offered the same classes to every- 
one. Eleven years later, six levels of gram- 
mar, communication, and writing classes 
are offered. As the program grew, so did his 
hours. 

Ironically, the success which spawned 
the hiring of additional staff has made the 
job somewhat more difficult, he said. With 
the variety of classes and increased person- 
nel, ESL teachers must be especially dili- 
gent in communicating with each other to 
ensure the program’s maximum effective- 
ness. 

Everyone in the ESL department is com- 
mitted to his or her jobs, consistently work- 
ing more than the required hours in order 


to be available to students as much as- 


possible, Lizotte said. Budget cuts, funding 
problems, and this year’s contract dispute 
affect everyone in the program and have 
made its success a challenge. 

No matter where appreciation comes 
from, it’s always nice to receive it. But for 
Lizotte, the Pride in Performance Award 
has special meaning because “my colleagues 
understand what I do, so it’s even more of 
an honor coming from them.” 

Assistant Dean for Counseling, Eliza- 
beth Coyne, a 27- year employee, says the 
award has meaning because “it’s a privilege 
to be recognized by my peers.” She loves 
working here and is very proud of the 
college because of her contributions as well 
as the support she receives from her supe- 
riors, she said. 

During the last year, Coyne participated 
in many activities in addition to her daily 
responsibilities. She served on the Honors 
Program Committee for the Liberal Arts 
Program, was an administrator representa- 
tive for the selection of a new college presi- 
dent, and helped organize a fund-raiser for 
the Alliance for the Mentally Il], for which 
she serves on the state board. 

Coyne directs the college’s Counseling 
Center, which offers personal, transfer, ca- 
reer, and nontraditional student counsel- 
ing, as well as crisis intervention and stress 
management workshops, among other ser- 
vices. Because she is service-oriented, she 
combines her administrative duties with 
direct service, she said. She helps organize 
the college transfer fair days, which, be- 
sides fostering interaction with students, 
allows her to receive feedback from the 
more than 50 colleges who send represen- 
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HONORED FOR their service to the Commonwealth are Richard Lizotte, 
Barbara Rozman and Elizabeth Coyne. 


tatives to the fair. The college is well-re- 
spected and students well-prepared, accord- 
ing to the representatives of other schools, 
she said. 

While her job is rewarding in many 
ways, “watching the heroic efforts of so 
many students overcome obstacles to de- 
velop and achieve” is what impresses her 
most about the student body, she said. 

Over the years, the student population 
has shifted from mainly full-time to mainly 
part-time; often students work and raise 
families while successfully handling their 
course loads. 

This differs from her early years here 
when the population was comprised of 
younger, full-time day students, she said. 
Because students survive in and cope with 
real world problems, the college stays ‘in 
sync’ with the community, a characteristic 
not found as readily at colleges where people 
live on campus, she said. Students blossom 


and develop in the short time they’re here, 
an inspiration to witness, she said. 

Coyne envisions her role in the future of 
the Counseling Center as maintaining her 
current level of involvement in many areas 
while continuing to offer students the 
school’s counseling services. 

Because she feels a college education 
should be within everyone’s grasp, the 
government’s proposed financial aid cuts 
pose a great concern. She will advocate and 
work toward keeping all resources avail- 
able to students, she said. 

Coyne made clear that her success is a 
direct result of the support and assistance 
she receives from everyone at school, from 
the top administration to the students. 
Receiving the Pride in Performance award 
signifies that she is “part of a group of 
people who have achieved over the years, 
for which I’m grateful.” 
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Paper wins 


@ continued from page 1 


“The competition just keeps getting 
harder, so to win five years in a row is 
unbelievable,” Ferren said. 

“This one means more,” said Richmond 
Dawson, Observer Editor. “I had a lot more 
hands-on experience for it.” 

The one constant in these years of na- 
tional awards is the advising team ofJoseph 
T. LeBlanc and Laura McKeller. The core 
staff members appreciate and respect their 
advisors for the assistance and talent they 
bring to the newsroom. 

“Our excellent tradition is a tribute to 
both Joe and Laura,” said Jason B. Grosky, 
managing editor. “Without them, it would 
be very hard to maintain or build the excel- 
lence this newspaper has.” 

Grosky rounded out the Observer run at 
success while in the nation’s capital. He was 
a finalist in the L.A. Times Story of the Year. 
Of the 250 entries from two and four-year 
schools, he placed in the top five, and 
received an honorable mention for his fea- 
ture story on the drug ‘Ecstacy,’ printed last 
spring. 

“He (Grosky) has done more at his posi- 
tion than I would ever expect anyone to do 
there,” Dawson said. 

Both Dawson and Ferren praised the 
other departments, and cited their contri- 
bution to the paper’s success. 

Sports Editors, George Scione and Dan 
Roger, are new to the staff this semester. 

“The sports department is the most 
driven section of the paper, and they cover 
a wide range of events,” Ferren said. “They 
work better together than any other sec- 
tion of the newspaper,” added Dawson. 

Christine Caron and Matthew Connery 
have received praise for their work in re- 
vamping the Arts & Entertainment section. 

“like what the arts department is trying 
to do with campus news and cartoons,” 
Ferren said. “Christine is one of the more 
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Pacemaker 


colorful people in the newsroom. In her 
personality and writing, she gives the arts 
pages a wider audience.” 

Connery was originally hired as an assis- 
tant, but has been promoted to co-arts & 
entertainment editor. “It didn’t take long 
for him to prove he doesn’t need ‘assistant’ 
next to his title, he can write well under 
pressure,” Ferren said. 

“David Miller is going to excel above and 
beyond what any of us can dream as news 
editor,” Dawson said. 

The Observer has had difficulty at having 
someone hold down the job this semester at 
News, but according to Ferren, these prob- 
lems are in the past. 

“There is nobody who fits the bill better 
than Dave,” Ferren said. “The position at 
news is now solidified and his stories will 
help us win our sixth straight Pacemaker.” 

To Miller, the Pacemaker represents an 
award fulfilling a year of hard work. 

“I think it’s a culmination of an incred- 
ible amount or work that every staff mem- 
ber puts in,” said Miller. 

Another newcomer to the staffis Breeda 
Whitmore, features editor. She feels proud 
to belong to such a dedicated staff and is 
looking forward to continuing the standard 
of excellence already established. 

“I feel totally thrilled that I am onto 
something great, and] am proud to be part 
of a worthwhile tradition,” Whitmore said. 

“Breeda is a resource to tap into,” Dawson 
said. “She is the one person on staff I never 
have to worry about.” 

At special features, a section most col- 
lege newspapers don’t have, Danielle 
Paplaskas brings to the Observer a large 
percentage of what separates NECC from 
other college presses. 

“Danielle has done such a great job...it’s 
amazing,” Dawson said. “She comes in with 
several great ideas every issue.” 

The staff reporters bring a lot to the 
newspapers by including in-depth coverage 
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Pacemaker winners 


OBSERVER EDITORS, Richmond Dawson and Scott Ferren, 


about a variety of events. Without the re- 
porters, there would be nobody to fill the 
jobs on staff each new semester. 

The Observer won the most awards of any 
New England school at the convention, 
including Boston University and Salem State. 
With the success continuing this year in 
Washington, D.C., the staff still has many 
things they wish to improve upon in the 
time before they go for Pacemaker number 
six. 

“We're on track, but I’d like to get even 
stronger by digging deeper for news, by 
working more as a team and by setting the 
pace again with thought-provoking articles,” 
LeBlanc said. “This year’s staff is loaded 
with raw talent, and I look forward to 
seeing what they are going to do for the rest 
of this year. 

The possibility of budget cuts concern 
members of the Observer team. If any cuts 
where to made to the paper, possible rami- 
fications include page reduction, color elimi- 
nation and/or fewer papers next semester. 

NECC President, John R. Dimitry, said he 
is unaware of any possible budget cuts to 
the Observer. 
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receive the 
Pacemaker Award from Associated Collegiate Press official, Thomas C.. 
Keekley, print communications manager, center. 


“I have not heard of any possible cuts to 
the Observer and I would be very cautious of 
any significant cuts to the newspaper,” 
Dimitry said. “Iam really proud of the paper 
and of how it reflects and shapes the col- 
lege.” 

Of the 10 Pacemaker finalists, five were 
chosen as winners. The Observer was the 
only paper from the northeast to be in the 
top ten, and placed in the top five with two- 
year schools from: Mesa, Ariz., Tampa, Fla., 
Bloomington, Minn. and Santa Ana, Calif. 

The Best of Show ranked the top five 
tabloid-size newspapers from two-year col- 
leges. From the Observer-topped list, papers 
from Clarkston, Ga., Rexburg, Idaho, Mil- 
waukee and Santa Ana round out the top 
five list. 

Despite the continued success, the Ob- 
server staffers are already putting the trip 
behind them and concentrating on striving 
for another Pacemaker and Best of Show 
number four. 

“It was a great weekend, but we can all 
improve dramatically in every category,” 
Dawson said. “It’s time to go for number 
six.” : 


Campus ‘buzzes’ with activity 


@ A day on campus is no 
picnic for students 
bothered by bees 


By MARK FOYNES 
Staff Reporter 


he campus is swarming with stinging 

winged invaders. Because of condi 
i tions created by the drought and the 
recent Indian Summer, bees, wasps and 
hornets are more active and plentiful this 
fall, most noticeably around rubbish cans. 
The problem, say many students, is that 
they don’t mind their own beeswax. 

“You can’t even enjoy a snack or a drink 
outside,” said Cheri Ciras, an allied health 
student who observed that the bees were 
most numerous outside of the library and 
around Spurk Hall. 

Of the three types of stinging insects 
prevalent on campus are honey bees, yel- 
low jackets and paper wasps. Unlike their 
more docile kin, yellow jackets are the most 
likely to sting. 

Attracted by the lure of perfume and 
hair spray, yellow jackets have made bee 
lines to females whom they’ve swarmed 
around and treated like queens. 

“They’re an absolute nuisance,” said al- 
lied health student, Brenda Soucy. 

But to some, the bees are more than an 
annoyance. Donna Montalbano, clinical 
nurse at Student Health Services, reports 
she has treated three sting victims in the 
past two weeks. 

“Bees are usually a problem this time of 
the year, but we’ve been fortunate since no 
one who has come in has had an allergic 
reaction,” Montalbano said. 

Montalbano did recall a sting victim 
from a few years ago whose eyes became 
swollen, requiring that he be rushed to the 
hospital. She said those who have reactions 
suffer from swelling of the stung area and 
of the eyes, in addition to experiencing 
difficulty in breathing. 

“A bee sting, for someone who is aller- 
gic, is a possible life or death situation and 


is not to be taken lightly,” she said. 

Attempting to deal with the problem at 
its source is maintenance director Ed 
Sheehan. 

“We are always trying to control the 
number of bees on campus,” he said. 

To deal with the problem, Sheehan said 
the college hires professional extermina- 
tors to seek out and spray nests around the 
buildings. 

According to Sheehan, the bees, espe- 
cially paper wasps, frequently build their 
nests inside weep holes and beneath over- 
hangs, neither of which are easily reached. - 

Often, he added, bees enter the class 
buildings through these weep holes, and 
not through the screened windows and 
vents. 

Despite their efforts to reduce the num- 
ber of bees on campus-efforts which prima- 
rily target the least numerous paper wasps 
- honey bees and yellow jackets are as 
plentiful as ever. Sheehan said a neighbor 
of the college raises honey bees. which fly 
onto campus. 

Yellow jackets are more elusive in their 
nesting habits. They often build their hives 
off-campus in fallen logs and in under- 
ground passages burrowed by mice and 
moles, making them more difficult to find 
and destroy. To prevent yellow jackets from 
building their nests inside rubbish buckets, 
maintenance empties the trash nightly. 

Despite the steps that maintenance has 
taken, yellow jackets are still prevalent on 
campus. Dan Puro, MassPIRG campus rep- 
resentative suggests that rubbish buckets 
be moved indoors, making them inacces- 
sible to bees. 

“As long as the barrels are outside, the 
bees are going to remain a problem. If they 
are moved inside, then you cut off the bees 
from their food supply,” he said. 

Yellow jackets and paper wasps die with 
the onset of cold weather, and only the 
queens survive the winter. 

In the spring, they emerge from hiber- 
nation to lay the eggs of what w”. become 
next year’s generation, which are likely to 
have the campus again buzzing with excite- 
ment. 
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Giving the gift of life 
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HELPING CAP off a successful blood drive is Vanessa Silva, liberal 
arts, a first-time blood donor. Red Cross technician, Jane Brown, 
works at the event sponsored by the ski club. Sixty-one people 


donated, one more than last year. 


Student trustee moves 
to remove board's chair 


® Lucy Gagnon demands 
resignation of 2 members, 
whose terms have expired 


By DAVID C. MILLER 
News Editor 


At last week’s board of trustees meeting, 
student Lucy Gagnon shocked fellow board 
members by asking for their support to 
replace two trustees whose terms have ex- 
pired. She hoped the board would ask Gov. 
Weld to appoint new members. 

Board chairman Marjorie Goudreault and 
Daniel Beauregard continue to serve de- 
spite the expiration of their terms: 
Goudreault’s in 1991, and Beauregard’s last 
March. 

According to Gagnon, members may 
serve past the expiration of their terms at 
the behest of the governor. 

“He has the right to keep trustees in 
place,” she said. “But it was not the intent 
and spirit of the law to keep trustees on 
indefinitely.” 

She said that’s why she made the motion 
to the board. 

“Thad to showit’s not in the best interest 
of the institution and point it out to the 
governor,” Gagnon said. 

Gagnon also said she doesn’t have a 
bone to pick with either Goudreault or 
Beauregard. 

Still, Beauregard said he is hurt by the 
suggestion he be replaced. He called 
Gagnon’s motion embarrassing. 

“It was a personal attack on me,” 
Beauregard said. “It’s like she doesn’t want 
me there. I haven’t done anything wrong.” 

Beauregard said he’s been happy to serve 
on the board, but realizes he will be re- 
placed soon. 

“I have no idea why I’m still here,” he 
said, “but I serve at the whim of the gover- 
nor.” 

Gagnon said that despite Goudreault’s 


deep interest in the school, she has misun- 
derstood her role. 

“No one person can run a board like 
that,” Gagnon said. “When it’s time to leave, 
you bow out gracefully.” 

Both Gagnon and Goudrealt served on 
the presidential search committee. As com- 
mittee chair, Goudreault was responsible 
for arranging site visits and interviews with 
the candidates. 

“The process was flawed in the sense 
that one person, (Goudreault), had too much 
control over the presidential process,” 
Gagnon said. 

Gagnon’s major concern is the arrival of 
Dr. David Hartleb who is slated to assume 
the NECC presidency on January 1. She said 
that’s the reason she asked for Goudreault’s 
resignation now. 

“It’s important that we start out with a 
new board of trustees and a new 
chairman,” Gagnon said. 

Hartleb, on a two-day visit to NECC this 
week, said although Gagnon had a right to 
her opinion, he didn’t agree with it. 

“I have an enormous amount of respect 
for the trustees, and not just because they 
are my boss,” Hartleb said. “I’m not going to 
deny that.” 

He praised the trustees for their com- 
mitment to the school and community. As 
for term limits, Hartleb said he didn’t see 
any legal violation with some board mem- 
bers still serving. 

“The issue, it would seem to me, is not 
with them, but with the governor,” he said. 

Gene Wintner, executive director of the 
all college council, called Gagnon’s act cou- 
rageous. 

“Lucy did this herself,” he said. “Nobody 
put her up to it.” 

He said that many faculty members sup- 
port the idea of,replacing the board mem- 
bers “There are concerns within the college 
community regarding the lengthy terms,” 
Wintner said. “But this issue hasn’t been 
dealt with in the public.” 

Although Gagnon’s motion was defeated 
5-1, she said she won't let the issue die. 


And now college students. 
special oppor- 
tunity to 
enjoy it all at 
great prices. 
Just purchase 
an Extra - SuparloaffUSA 
Credit Card [TRRtIa Gp 
for $30. Then, (3) 
your first day Holidays: De 
on the slopes nf 

is free, and you can buy lift tickets at 
Killington, Mount Snow/Haystack, 
Sugarloaf/USA, Waterville Valley or 
Bromley Mountain for $18'to $30. And 
new this year, the card is alid every day 
throughout the season. . ~ 


If you’ve never tried skiing: or snow- 
boarding, try a learn-to package. For just 
$35 a day, you get a lesson, a lower 
mountain lift ticket, and a complete 
rental package. 


So get the card that gives you something 
extra...and enjoy the payback. 


Call 1-800-88-PERAKS 
300-867-3257) to get yours. 


http://www.peaks.com/ 
restrictions may apply. Must be a full-time college student. 
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Guetra silenciosa 


@ Mujeres mueren a 
diario a manos del 


hombre que aman 


Por BREEDA WHITMORE 
Articulista 
(Trad.: Poe O’Noris Valdez) 


peso de los transetntes en el 

pavimento, banderas ardian, y chorros 
de lagrimas se derramaron, y el crimen 
insensato de 58 mil americanos toc su 
final en Vietnam. A la vez, mientras los 
padres atribulados veian los atatdes de sus 
hijos, otros padres silenciosamente 
sepultaban los cuerpos abatidos de sus hijas 
bajo la tierra fria y oscura. 

Nadie oy6 los gritos de las 51 mil mujeres 
que murieron durante los afios de Vietnam. 
Ellas murieron por amor, por sus hijos, y 20 
anos después ellas atin estan llorando y 
muriendo a manos de los hombres que 
decian amarlas.“Quiero que usted se sienta 
ultrajado”, Susan Wornick, de WCVB TV, 
Canal 5, dijo en una presentacion acerca de 
violencia hogarena el 26 de octubre. “Quiero 
que usted experimente algo imposible para 
usted de explicar”. 

De acuerdo con el Cirujano General de 
los E.U.A., la violencia hogarema es la causa 
principal de heridas a mujeres entre las 
edades de 15. a 44 anos. Mas de tres millones 
de ninos presencian actos de violencia en 
sus hogares cada ano, y los hijos de mujeres 
maltratadas son propensos al abuso de 
drogas y alcohol seis veces mas que otros 
ninos. 

E] Pabellon Spurk ontiguo edificio c fue 


| \ ntre agudas campanadas sentiase el 


transformado para mostrar a lo que llegan ~ 


los humanos respecto al alto nimero de 
victimas de violencia hogarefia. Camisas de 
todos colores y tamafnios describian escenas 
que decian de las victimas de esta guerra 
silenciosa. Una camisita verde y ajada para 
un nino de seis a nueve meses contaba esta 
historia: “Nadie me pregunto si queria nacer. 
Eso fue accidental. No dije a alguien que me 
golpeara o incendiara. Fue accidental. Estoy 
buscando una salida, pero es imposible”. 

El Proyecto Clothesline se instituy6 para 
que los sobrevivientes expresasen su dolor. 
También como forma de visualizar la 
magnitud del problema. 

“Debemos recordar que hay tres veces 
mas refugios para animales que los que hay 
para mujeres en este pais”, dice Judith 
Kamber, directora del desarrollo de 
empleomania. “En dos horas que estemos 
aqui sentados, 480 mujeres seran 
maltratadas”. 

La obra teatral Hitting Home (Casa de 
Atropellar) presenta dos vigorosas escenas 
sobre el odio que incurre al abusar de la 


acerca de un ingeniero en Raytheon Corpo- 
ration que mato a su esposa. El abogado 
defensor del hombre describié su encuentro 
inicial: 

Ingeniero: “Maté a mi esposa”. 

Abogado: “Fue ello un accidente?” 

Ingeniero: “No, yo la quise matar”. 

Abogado: “?Por qué? 

Ingeniero: “Me encolerizo. Hizo chuletas, 
mi comida favorita. Habian cinco en el 
plato y comimos hasta que sdlo quedaba 
una en el plato. Cuando ella extendio la 
mano para tomar la ultima me enojé. Ahi 
fue que la maté. Yo tenia derecho”. 

“Eso es lo que debemos romper”, dice 
Wornick. “Tenemos que educar a los jovenes 
en eso de que nadie tiene el derecho de 
golpear a otra persona. Mientras mas 
aprendemos, mas fuera de limites estamos”. 

Integrantes de la audiencia vieron como 
culpable de la violencia social al gran auge 
de violencia que se muestra en la television. 
Wornick insta a éstos para que escriban a 
las cadenas nacionales y locales de television, 
la FCC (ComisiOdn Federal de 
Comunicaciones), a congresistas y senadores 


para que les manifiesten sus sentires. 

“Pongan atenciOn como padres a eso que 
los nifios ven”, aconseja. “O apague la 
maldita television”. 

Lucy Gagnon, comisionada estudiantil, 
pregunto sobre la autoseguridad en las 
muchachas. “Si se sienten confiadas, dicha 
confianza no deberia desaparecer al conocer 
a un muchacho”, dice. “?Qué les sucede?” 

Wornick enfatizo sobre la autoconfianza 
en la mujer como la clave para no ser 
golpeada. Dice que debemos ensenar a las 
muchachas que somos sus modelos en vez 
de aquellos que aparecen en las revistas 
Glamour o Seventeen. Las muchachas deben 
tomar de modelos a la gente real de sus 
comunidades, entre las Girl Scouts y Brown- 
ies (Brownies se refiere a escalafones por 
edades antes de llegar a ser a girl scout o 
muchacha exploradora). 

“Debemos ensefnar a las jovenes que esas 
revistas no muestran la realidad”, Wornick 
dice. 

Muchos estudiantes hablaron sobre la 
insensibilidad de la corte. Los jueces parecen 
no conocer el horror absoluto que sienten 
esposa e hijos que viven en hogares de 
atropellos. Una mujer expuso cOmo a ellase 
dijo que diera otra oportunidad a su esposo. 
Wornick afirm6 que los jueces ahora estan 
recibiendo seminarios de entrenamiento 


sobre violencia en el hogar. Aconsejo a las 
mujeres que no teman en reportar a los 
jueces que carezcan de entendimiento sobre 
el problema. Ella también siente que 
América en si debe trabajar mas en la 
erradicacion del problema. 

“Polaroid tiene un personal de tiempo 
completo para ayudar a hombres y mujeres 
a entender la violencia doméstica”, dice 
Wornick. 

“No solo las mujeres deben cambiar”, 
propone. “Los hombres necesitan llegar a 
ser ejemplos para otros hombres. Debemos 
poseer una sola voz; debemos gritar alto y 
aunisono. El publico debe sentirse ultrajado 
para que se realicen cambios legitimos”. El 
alcalde de Haverhill James Ruraky el senador 
james Jajuga hablaron sobre cambios de 
leyes ya realizados. Rurak dijo que una 
linea-caliente (hotline) para violencia 
doméstica se esta iniciando en Haverhill. 
Jajuga, por su parte, dice que mantendra el 
tema de la violencia doméstica incluido en 
su liderazgo. 

“Tenemos que educar a nuestros ninos 
para poder contar con ellos”, dice Jajuga. 
“Debemos enseniarles a ser responsables y a 
respetar a los demas. No podemos esperar 
que nuestros educadores se carguen toda 
esa responsabilidad. Para ello debemos 
contar con nosotros mismos”, concluye. 


BEFORE TRUSTING YOUR FUTURE ~ 
TO ANY COMPANY, ASK FOR 
SOME LETTERS OF REFERENCE. 


esposa 0 el hijo. 

“Me senti despechada al ver aquello”, 
dijo Wornick. “Aunque no querramos ver 
una obra como esta, debemos hacerlo”. 

La violencia en el hogar es un tremendo 
problema en este pais. Wornick siente que 
las mujeres estan desoladas y que éstas 
sienten haber cometido algtin error. La 
mayor parte de los hombres se arrepienten 
después de golpear, pero algunos retienen 
que la mujer tuvo la culpa. 

El golpear a la esposa es un legado del 
pasado. Se pensaba que las mujeres eran 
propiedad del esposo. La “regla del pulgar” 
(rule of thumb) en la Ley Britanica de los 
Comunes (British Common Law) en 1768 se 
limitaba a los hombres a castigar a sus 
esposas con una vara de menor espesor 
circunferencial que sus dedos pulgares. 

“Hoy la violencia quizas empieza con 
injurias”, dice Wornick. “Luego un empujon, 
un tirén contra la pared, y después de un 
estrello6n al suelo se empieza a patear”. La 
Coalicion de Massachusetts para Mujeres 
Maltratadas (The Mass. Coalition of Bat- 
tered Women Service Groups) ha encontrado 
que el maltrato se realiza entre todas las 
razas, clases, religiones, edades, y labores. 
En Massachusetts, entre aquellos hombres 
que han matado a sus esposas estan un 
estudiante de negocios, un agente policial y 
un ingeniero de computadoras. 

Muchos hombres que cometen actos de 
violencia contra sus esposas no se 
compadecen. Wornick cont6 una historia 


5 f ou put more than just your savings into a 


retirement company. You put in your trust 
and hopes for the future, too. Sé before you 
choose one, ask some questions. How stable is 
the company? How solid are its investments? 
How sound is its overall financial health? 

A good place to start looking for answers is in 
the ratings of independent analysts. Four 
companies, all widely recognized resources for 
finding out how strong a financial services 
company really is, gave TIAA their top grade. 


IN THE FINAL ANALYSIS, TIAA 
IS LETTER PERFECT. 


TIAA received A++ (Superior) from A.M. 
Best Co., AAA from Duff & Phelps Credit 
Rating Co., Aaa from Moody’s Investors Service 
and AAA from Standard & Poor’s. These ratings 
reflect TIAA’s stability, sound investments, 
claims-paying ability and overall financial 


strength. (These are ratings of insurance 


Ensuring the future 
for those who shape it.™ 


companies only, so they do not apply to CREF.) 

And TIAA-which, backed by the company’s 
claims-paying ability, offers a guaranteed rate of 
return and the opportunity for dividends—is one 
of a handful of insurance companies nationwide 
that currently hold these highest marks. 


CREF, FOUR MORE LETTERS 
EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW. 


For further growth potential and 
diversification, there’s the CREF variable 
annuity, with seven different investment 
accounts to give you the flexibility you want 
as you save for the future.* 

Together, TIAA and CREF form the world’s 
largest private retirement system based on assets 
under management, with over $145 billion in 
assets and more than 75 years of experience 
serving the education community. For over a 
million and a half people nationwide, the only 
letters to remember are TIAA-CREF. 


*Not all accounts are available under the basic retirement plans at all institutions. They are, however, all available for TIAA-CREF Supplemental 
Retirement Annuities (SRAs). CREF certificates are distributed by TIAA-CREF Individual & Institutional Services. 
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Excellent exhibit highlights Italian culture 


@ Gallery enhances local 
artists and uplifts ethnic 
spirit 
By CHRISTINE M. CARON 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 
rtist, Vladimir Mayakovsky, once said, 
A™ is not a mirror to reflect the 
world, but a hammer to shape it.” 

The artists presented at Ciao! Italia do 
just that. For them, art is more than an 
expression ~ it’s a way of life. 

One of NECC’s best art presentations 
yet, Ciao! Italia leaves its viewers gasping for 
breath from beginning to end. 

The multimedia art exhibit on display at 
the Bentley Library’s gallery contains a va- 
riety of paintings, crafts and sculptures 
representing different aspects of Italian 
work, influence and background. 

“All of the art reveals the many ways 
there are to express yourself,” said Elaine 
Insero, exhibit chairperson. “Many are un- 
guarded methods, but it’s important to 
make people familiar with it.” 

Insero, a member of Victory Emmanuel 
Lodge #1646’s cultural committee in 
Haverhill, worked on the exhibit for two 
years. Since the college books many shows 
up to four years in advance, the Ciao! Italia 
project was put on hold. 

“We had plenty of time for it to grow,” 

. Insero said. 

And it did just that. 

Lined with green, white and red drapes 
representing the Italian flag, the display 


Theatrical tribute 


“ Actress Robin Lane will perform a 
one woman show depicting the re- 
markable life of Isabella Stewart 
Gardner on Sunday, Nov. 19 at 2 p.m. 

Possessing a strong passion for 
Italian art, Gardner was the founder 


-of the Gardner Museum in Boston. 
Ciao! Italia, a three week series of 
events on display throughout Nov. 
23, was designed to promote Italian 
culture. 
For more information, contact 
Elaine Insero at 372-4598. 


Gallery Review 


features both extravagant and modest cre- 
ations. 

A porcelain puffer fish by Bonnie Parker 
has studded colorful prickles that leave 
eyes bleeding with delight. David Parzialie’s 
Lincoln Log-like Stairway to Heaven is a 
wooden replicate of a tower with a bed on 
top. Complete with flashing red lights, sym- 
bolic of plane hazards, this piece exempli- 
fies comfort in death. 

Advertising in widespread art publica- 
tions, produced over 147 requests from 44 
local artists. One was former NECC student, 
Stephen LaPierre. 

Acontemporary artist, LaPierre received 
one of five Best of Show awards presented 
by Charles Giuliano, editor of Art New En- 
gland magazine, for his painting, Renais- 
sance Studio. 

A large vertical image, this piece uses 
thickly applied paint in smeared lines to 
enhance visual satisfaction. LaPierre used a 
small art room, overlooking Italy, complete 
with messy desk, chair and supplies turn- 
ing a plain studio into a masterpiece. 

President John R. Dimitry is a strong 
supporter of art being displayed at NECC. 

“!’m very impressed and pleased,” 
Dimitry said. The best thing a community 
college can do is represent the community’s 
talents, culture and creativity. There’s not a 
better way to do it.” 

Consisting of oil, tempera and water- 
color paintings, lithographs, wood and clay 


- sculpture, monoprints, hand colored pho- 


tographs and mixed media works, the ex- 
hibit offers many vivid images to peruse 
and enjoy. 

Ciao! Italia overflows with cultural pride 
— a positive image more galleries should 
strive for. 

“It might be a focus on nature, the use of 
Renaissance characteristics such as arches 
and statues, or the presence of symbolic 
elements,” Insero said. “The art in this 
exhibit, although dramatically different in 
many ways, shares ties to the Italian tradi- 
tion.” 

On display throughout November, Ciao! 
Italia exemplifies Italian spirit. Indulge your- 
self and see how local art can uplift commu- 
nity spirit. 


EMERGENCY 
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Sophisticated feminist 


File photo 
ROBIN LANE portrays Isabella Stewart Gardner in a one woman show at 
the free performance on Sunday, Nov. 19 at 2 p.m. as part of ‘Ciao! Italia.’ 


. Teresa Curtis 
Licensed & Certified 
Electrologist 


Curtis Electrology 


Haverhill 


4299 


Lawrence 


lst visit free with consultation. 


Safe & Sterile Treatment 
State of the Art Equipment 
Private & Confidential 


521-2777 


379 Main St., (Rte. 125) Haverhill, MA 


Observer Classifieds 


Te Advantage 
Experience builds confidence. 


Co-op can help 
you reach your 
career goals. 


Zt 
* 
She / 


Improve your options 


visit the Co-op office (C310) or 
call (508)374-3722 


AVON 
Take this job and love it! 
For details, call Michelle at 508-682-2090. 


EARN FREE TRIPS & CASH!!!_ BREAKAWAY 
TOURS is looking for motivated students, 
organizations & clubs to promote Spring 
Break & New Year’s Tours to Mexico, Florida, 
Montreal, Quebec City & Vermont! Leader 
in student tours for the past 12 years. BEST 
commission! Call 1-800-465-4257, MEMBER 
OF THE BBB. 


SEVERAL Work-Study job openings exist. If 
you have filed a 1995-96 student aid report 
with the financial aid office, contact Joan 
Santeusanio in Financial Aid for more in- 
formation contact Room B-217, ext. 3607. 


WANTED S. NEW HAMPSHIRE. Indepen- 
dent body shop looking for experienced, 
motivated individual for quality repair shop. 
Ref. req'd. Call for appt. 603-890-3130. 


SPRING BREAK - Nassau/Paradise Island, 
Cancun and Jamaica from $299. Air, Hotel, 


Transfers, Parties, and More! Organize a 


small group and earn a FREE trip plus 
commissions! Call 1-800-822-0321. 


WANTED!!! 

Individuals, Student Organizations to Pro- 
mote SPRING BREAK Earn MONEY and FREE 
TRIPS. CALL INTERCAMPUS PROGRAMS 1- 
800-327-6013. 


White Mountain Chalet for Rent in NH / VT 
side. Includes 3 Bedroom that sleeps six — 2 
baths — cable with 2 T.V.s. Located off 112 
near Lost River & Appalachian Trail. Good 
skiing, hiking, mountain biking. Security & 
References required. NON-holiday prices 
are Weekend $200. Week rate is $550. Call 
and leave a message at 508-352-6380. 


For $5, you can reach 
over 3,000 readers. Call 
Alex or Deanne at Ob- 
server Classifieds at 374- 
5849, ext. 2634 today! 


Recreational sports put 


® Strength, concentration 
and patience make up 
essential tools needed for 
rock climbing 


By JASON B. GROSKY 
Managing Editor 


side trying to mentally prepare a potential 

vertical route. One risky grip or one faulty 
sidestep could send a rock climber plummeting 
backward, saved only by the many precautionary 
safety supports. 

Rock climbing can be traced back to the 1700s, 
beginning in the European Alps. The sport’s popular- 
ity throughout the centuries has picked up dramati- 
cally and continues to grow. 

Two years ago, the Lawrence YMCA first offered 
climbing classes. Many members and nonmembers 
expressed great interest in the program and since 
then, they have expanded upon the program and its 
climbing facilities. 

“It’s gotten real popular and we’re now putting 
money back into our program,” said Craig Wilson, 
physical director at the Lawrence YMCA. 

Wilson began climbing in 1983 while studying 
toward a degree in physical education at Springfield 
College. Twelve years later, he has a pro image 
instructional certification and puts his skills to use 
with the climbers. 

The YMCA offers five different instructional pro- 
grams. A family program allows both parents and 
children the opportunity to learn and climb to- 
gether. In addition, there are individual programs for 
children, teenagers and adults taught at a low cost, 
comparative to other places. 

Each class contains approximately 25 people and 
runs Tuesdays through Thursdays. 

“We have a4 1/2-year-old,with absolutely no fear; 
many people are in their mid-50s and one guy’s 
somewhere in his 60s, Wilson said. “We have people 
sign up for one program, like it, and take another and 
another.” 

The kids’ climbing class on Oct. 31 had just one 
tyke, the only one from a class of 20-plus not out 
trick-or-treating. 

“Forget getting candy,” said Mike Irizarry, a 
Lawrence 10-year old. “I can’t wait for Tuesday night 
the whole week. I wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

Irizarry is near completing his first climbing 
program, now in its eighth week, and eagerly awaits 
another. 

“It’s so much fun, but it’s hard,” the fourth grader 
said. “You really have to concentrate.” 

Complaining of blisters on his hands, he was told 
to “squeeze a tennis ball during commercials on TV; 
that’ll make your hands stronger.” 

Scott Donaldson, 32, of Lawrence, has taken two 
classes and volunteers to help spot and advise the 

~ kids’ class. He stands peering up at the wall, mapping 
out a route in his mind. 

Turning to Wilson, he says, “Ready to climb.” 

“Climb when ready,” Wilson responds. 

“Climbing.” 

“Climb on.” 

This exchange lets both the climber and spotter 
know that the other’s paying attention and ready to 
begin. Donaldson takes one step forward and jumps 
off his left foot, reaching up with his right hand to 
the closest grip. 

“Oh, that is so ugly!” said Wilson, joking about the 
technique. “You look like a fish out of water!” 


; Interactive Climbing 


S caling the jagged area, the climber looks side to 


“I compare the whole climb- 
ing experience to a video 
game; you want to get better 
and better. You make things 


harder and more difficult 
and push yourself further,” 
said Craig Wilson, director 
of the Lawrence YMCA. 


Reaching new heights 


J. Grosky photo 


A TWELVE-YEAR veteran of rock climbing, Craig Wilson, physical director of the Lawrence 
YMCA, passes his knowledge on to children, teenagers and adults. 


Donaldson said he was hooked by the end of his 
first course and is now addicted to the sport. ~ 

“He’s not kidding,” Wilson said. “He went right 
out and spent $1,000 on equipment, he owns more 
than I do, and I don’t even pay for my supplies.” 

The Y’s facilities include two indoor climbing 
walls, and there will soon be a third. The first wall 
is a man-made rock structure, which lines one of 
the building’s long hallways. It measures 10 feet 
high and 80 feet long and is largely used to practice 
sideways climbing. Beginners generally start at this 
wall before moving on. 

The second is located in the upstairs basketball 
court. The gym’s concrete wall was redesigned for 
the program and now offers climbers a 30-foot 
vertical climb, while branching out 30 feet horizon- 
tally. Hundreds of “holds” (grips for both hands and 
feet) line the wall’s face. 

The holds come in many different shapes and 
sizes, mimicking climbing actual rock. Some are as 
small as a dime and others, the size of a flattened 
tennis ball. The pieces are interchangeable and the 
routes are changed once a week. 

The third walls’ construction is slated for comple- 
tion by Dec. 1 with plans to convert one of its 


squash courts into a new climbing structure with 20- 
20-40 dimensions. The court’s rear wall has an obser- 
vation area, so parents and friends can watch. 


“The third wall’s a really large step for us; it really — 


expands upon our programs,” Wilson said. “The walls 
are so important and allow me to analyze the climber’s 
technique. When we're on our outdoor climbs, I’m not 
standing close enough to do that.” 

After learning and demonstrating the sport’s ba- 
sics, the group leaves the indoor facilities for the truth 
of rock climbing; the wild outdoors. 

“Indoor climbing is no substitute for the real thing 
— climbing outdoors on real rock,” Wilson said. 

The YMCA generally uses five sites for their avid 
climbers: Den Rock Park in Lawrence, Andover’s Soap 
Rock and the cliffs of Red Rocks in Gloucester. The 
program travels north of the border to New Hampshire’s 
Rockrimmin’ in Manchester and Pawtuckaway State 
Park in Epping. 

“Rockrimmin’ and Red Rocks have 90-foot cliffs and 
it’s so radical to get people up there after starting in 
our gyms,” Wilson said. “I compare the whole climb- 
ing experience to a video game; you want to get better 
and better. You make things harder and more difficult 
and push yourself further.” 
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Staff Reporter : 
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Wind surfing — challenging, yei 


® Riding wind and water 
provides a change of pace 
for winter’s sports fanatics 


By DANIELLE PAPLASKAS 
Special Features Editor 


s the sun’s rays creep farther away from our 
region and summer residents and restau- 
Tant owners prepare for winter’s approach, 
one group of people can still be seen flocking to the 


beach: windsurfers. 

Despite the cool, late-October temperature, at 
least 15 windsurfers dressed in dry suits could be 
seen dotting the horizon off Plum Island’s point. 

Windsurfing, invented in 1968, is named after the 
original brand name board, Windsurfer. 

“In the beginning, only one kind of a board 
existed and it was much bigger than the boards used 
today,” said Tom Amsler, a windsurfer for 27 years. 
As more people joined the sport different, custom- 
ized boards were created. He said the boards he uses 
are called “sinkers”. 

“Like skiing in powdery snow, if you’re not mov- 


ing you sink.” 

He said his favori 
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The brochure states the jumping season runs 
from April through October, but Chesser said this 
year they opened in February and are booked well 
into December. 

Parachutists must be at least 18 years old, but no 
specific age limit has been set for older adventurers. 
Chesser said a man celebrated his 75th birthday with 
a tandem jump last year. 

Three types of first-time skydives are offered. 

Tandem skydiving requires only one hour of 
training. Student and instructor are harnessed to- 
gether and jump from a plane at 13,500 feet. In this 
jump, the tandem master activates the parachute 
about 45 seconds into the fall. 

Static line jumping requires a little bit more 


- training. It takes about five hours to prepare for this 


program. 

In this jump, students’ parachutes are attached 
by a line to the floor of the plane. The act of jumping 
out of the plane tugs the line automatically activat- 
ing the parachute. These jumps are done from about 
3,500 feet. 

The accelerated free fall requires the most train- 
ing. 

“There are certain things you need to know about 
what to do at certain altitudes,” Chesser said. 

The free fall requires eight hours of training, 
preferably over a two-day period, although, when the 
classes are small enough, it can be taught in one day. 

During the free fall - the most popular program - 
two instructors accompany the parachutists on the 
13,500 feet jump just in case the student needs 
reassurance or assistance. 


Chesser said every skydiver, both beginner and 
experienced, is equipped with a reserve parachute. 
She added that the most common injuries happen to 
the lower extremities, resulting in twisted or broken 
ankles. 

The costs of these parachuting programs vary. 
Adventures wanting to try tandem skydiving cannot 
be taller than 6-feet-2-inches, and no heavier than 
200 pounds. 

For the tandem jump, the cost is $195 and 
includes the equipment and the one-hour training 
class. 

Static line jumps also cost $195 and include 
training and equipment. Subsequent jumps cost 
only $55 as long as it is scheduled within 90 days of 
the first training class or the last jump. 

A refresher course is available for anyone whose 
training course occurred anywhere from 90 days up 
to one year before a repeat jump is scheduled. This 
refresher course costs $40. 

If a year or more has elapsed since the initial 
training or last jump, the entire course must be 
retaken and the full fee for the first jump course 
must be paid again. 

The accelerated free fall costs a bit more. The first 
jump course costs $300, but the prices drop as your 
level of experience heightens. 

The NEA requires students to make a deposit 
when booking reservations. Because specific guide- 
lines have been established for cancellations and 
refunds, students are encouraged to call ahead when 
a course needs rescheduling. 

Comfortable, layered clothing as well as hiking 


you on the cutting edge 


boots or sneakers should be worn on the day of the 
class. 

Chesser said jumpers should bring a lunch and 
expect to be at the field all day because no jumps will 
be made on extremely windy or rainy days. Alcoholic 
beverages of any kind are prohibited from the field. 
This applies to jumpers, instructors and spectators. 

Photographs and videos are available for an extra 
fee. 
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“It’s one of the most exciting 
things you can do in your 
ifetime,” said Patty Chesser, 
_ office manager, jumper and 
_ instructor in training at 

_ New England Adventures. 

_ “It’s a great way to meet - 
other adventurous people 
and have a good time.” 
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sights to take in, like the view overlooking the 
Merrimack River and its manicured gardens. 

“I think it’s small, but it has some nice trails. It’s 
not bad at all fora short workout,” said Dave McVitty, 
a Newburyport High school student. “It’s really pretty, 
especially in the fall with all of the leaves changing 
colors.” 

Recently, Chris Girardin of Haverhill took a trip to 
Mt. Snow, Vermont. He discovered two ways to enjoy 
his favorite sport. After watching riders on cross- 
country and downhill trails, he instantly wanted to 
try both, and he did. 

“The cross-country trails require skill, you really 
have to work at the ditches and rocks. Sometimes 
you have to stop and push your bike along. It’s 
wicked tough,” he said. “The course goes up and 
down all over the mountain. The trails are narrow 
and woodsy with a lot of rocks.” 

“Downhill trails are more wide open because they 
are ski trails. You don’t have to do any pedaling and 
use the brakes to control your speed. When you get 
to a flat spot you just coast. Downhill riding is just 
like skiing, you take the chair lift to the top then ride 
any trail down. It’s a rush. I would definitely do it 
again; it was a blast.” 

Mountain biking can be expensive. When pur- 
chasing a bicycle, a couple of things should be taken 
into consideration: the type of riding you are plan- 
ning and how much time you will actually spend 
doing it. These might help you decide how much to 
spend. 

For a durable chromoly bicycle with decent com- 
ponents, expect to spend about $500. A bicycle of this 
quality won’t require much maintenance, and quali- 
fies for an entry level competition. 

Earth science major, Bill Lannon, suggests buying 
a solid used bike. Then you can build it up by 
gradually upgrading the components, he said. 


Riding into the wind 
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ON A WARM November day, Frank Collamore, of Georgetown takes an afternoon cruise 
through the woods near Georgetown High School, an area he has biked for years. 


“You can get a good used bike for about $200. You 
can also get some good components if you shop 
around,” Lannon said. 

The International Mountain Bicycling Associa- 
tion outlines some basic rules of the trail. If riders 
remember these rules, mountain biking can be safe 
and fun for everyone: ride on open trails only, leave 
no trace, control your bicycle, always yield trail, 


never spook animals and plan ahead. 


Other recommended areas include Winnekenni 
Castle in Haverhill, Harold Parker State Forest in 
North Andover, Bald Hill Reservation in Boxford, 
Maudslay State Park in Newburyport, Georgetown- 
Rowley State Forest in Georgetown, Lynn Woods in 
Lynn, and Bradley Palmer State Park in Topsfield. 
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to windsurf. 

“The sport can be expensive,” he said, “but a 
beginner can pick up used equipment for between 
$100 and $300.” 

Once you’ve decided you like the sport, and you 
find your own preferences in equipment, the price 
multiplies two to three times, he said. 

“I’m addicted to the sport,” said Susie Cokkins, a 
windsurfer of nine years. “On the water, you think of 
nothing else; it’s a total escape.” 

She related a story about a scary incident that 
occurred when she was still just learning to windsurf. 

“While sailing in Connecticut, I heard a loud siren 


go off and then a voice started yelling for everyone to 
get out of the water. Someone thought they saw a 
shark.” 

Due to her inexperience she had a difficult time 
getting in to shore. 

“Luckily, either the person had been mistaken or 
the shark swam away,” she said. 

Cokkins has sustained a few injuries over the 
years, but nothing more serious than sprained ankles 
and cut knees and hands. 

Cokkins compared windsurfing to the thrill of 
downhill skiing. 

“It’s exhilarating,” she said. 


Sail Away 


“I’m addicted to the sport,” 
Susie Cokkins, a windsurfer 
of nihe years said. “On the 

water, you think of nothing 
else; it’s a total escape.” 
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‘Powder’ fails as the ‘E.T.’ of the 90s 


@ Clichés, predictable 
plot change potentially 
powerful movie into 
two hours of boredom 


By MATTHEW T. CONNERY 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Johnson & Johnson’s documentary 
A: baby powder would have been 

more entertaining than Powder, star- 
ring Sean Patrick Flannery and Mary 
Steenburgen. 

Powder looks truly innovative in its com- 
mercials and ads, but it is simply a goofy 
combination of E.T. and Tarzan with no 
recognizable merit. Despite all of the film’s 
shortcomings, the primary contributor of 
the film’s failure is the script; which changes 
a believable tear-jerker into a cartoon of 
parlor tricks. 3 

Jeremy Reed (Flannery) is an albino nick- 
named Powder, who has fulfilled Einstein’s 
prophecy stating humans will evolve into a 
state of pure energy. As a result of these two 
characteristics, Reed is exceptionally bril- 
liant and pulls useless stunts with elec- 
tricity, like making people’s hair stand on 
end. Due to his appearance, nobody accepts 
or understands him except those wanting 
to study him. 

After his birth, Reed goes to live on a 
farm in an institution-like setting in Texas 
with his grandparents. The death of Powder’s 
grandfather serves as the end of his low 
profile life as he is found by Sheriff Barnum, 
played by Lance Henrickson (Aliens). 

From here, Powder is whisked off to a 
home for troubled boys headed by Jesse 
Caldwell (Steenburgen). 

As the movie progresses, it becomes 
obvious where it is headed. The freakish 
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nature of Reed gets him beat-up in school 
and eventually leads to him to turn down 
all of the roles being handed to him as the 
future of mankind. 

In the traditional Tarzan manner, he is 
viewed as the intriguing infidel, and sees 
mankind’s state as a hateful, apathy ridden 
place. 

Flannery’s performance is good despite 
the atrocious script, and his hunched shoul- 
ders and sullen disposition are rather con- 
vincing. Equally, Jeff Goldblum (Jurassic Park) 
is impressive in his portrayal of Powder’s 
overzealous physics teacher. 

The film is not without its stronger and 
more sensitive scenes, but almost every one 
is ruined by a corny joke or trick, just as you 
casually begin to move your hands up to 
your eyes. Obviously, Powder is not a realis- 
tic tale, but it could have been more thought 
provoking if the ending was not made to be 
about as believable as Star Wars. 

One of the more insightful and memo- 
rable scenes occur when the troubled youth 
home goes on a deer hunt with the local 
police department. Although the idea sounds 
ludicrous, when the deputy shoots a deer, 
Powder grabs the deer’s neck with one 
hand and the deputy’s with the other, and 
the result is powerful scene depicting 
Powder’s detestation for mankind. 

Some controversy has surrounded the 
movie since the initial whisper of the film 
breathed the open air. Victor Salvo, writer/ 
director of Powder, is a convicted child mo- 
lester who spent time in jail a while back 
following the conviction. 

The uproar over Salvo has helped the 
movie to gain publicity, while possibly los- 
ing audiences for the same reason. Poten- 
tial viewers should rest easy over the con- 
tent and realize Salvo’s past actions hold no 
ties with the making of Powder. 
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Would you like the financial aid cuts 
behind door 1, 2, or 3? 
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Well, if Congress gets its way, you can have all three, and MORE, 
and get a case of Turtle Wax instead of an education! There aren't any 
good deals in the proposed cuts to financial aid. If financial aid and other 
issues like our environment, helping the hungry and the homeless, and 
community service are important to you, get involved with: 


Mass Student PIRGI! 


Call ext. 3739 or stop by the office, F-124. Meetings are at noon on Wednesdays 
in the F-Building. You can also leave a note in our mailbox in the Business offices. 


Stranger seeking comfort 


JEREMY REED is a boy called Powder trying to adapt to human society with 
the help of Jessie Caldwell (Mary Steenburgen) in a new fantasy/drama. 


Also slipping into the predictable streams 
of the story line is the small romantic 
connection between Powder and Lindsey 
(Missy Crider), a coy redhead in the adjacent 
row of his physics class. Needless to say, the 
romance causes a tremendous, undulating 
stir rippling through the small town. The 
blowup scene with Lindsey’s father serves 
as Powder’s final attempt to fit into the 
dysfunctional human race. 

Stay away from this movie while it re- 
mains in the theater. Powder offers nothing 
more than two hours of frustration. 


eIncludes 5 Nights Slope: 
Deluxe Motor Coach ] 
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Sue Smulski, Student Activities, Northern Ess 
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Smashing Pumpkins 
Tise above the pack 


_ ® Chicago band’s 
latest effort triumphs 
as a smashing success 


By SCOTT FERREN 
Editor 
ome might wonder how a band that 
S hasn't achieved the kind of popularity 
usually reserved for a Led Zeppelin or 
a Pink Floyd can release a double album 
when kids all across the country are already 
complaining about the high price of com- 
pact discs. 

That’s easy. Smashing Pumpkins isn’t a 
typical band, and its third album (not count- 
ing EPs and scattered material), Mellon Collie 
& The Infinite Sadness, disproves the aged 
theory of “less is more.” 

Filled with the widest range of material 
possible, Collie takes the listener on a long 
strange ride into Pumpkindom. From the 
anti-industry slam of Bullet With Butterfly 
Wings, to the frivolously sugarcoated whir of 
Cupid De Locke, it’s all here... and then some. 

Singer/guitarist/head Pumpkin Billy 
Corgan has a hard time finding middle 
ground on Collie, which is surprising consid- 
ering the amazing breadth of the album. 
With 28 songs and clocking in at over two 
hours, it’s imaginable that there would be 
much in way of the band’s previous albums, 
Gish and Siamese Dream, but that’s not the 
case with Collie. 

The harder songs rage with an abun- 
dance of angst, and some softer songs are 
drenched in sap. It’s clear the band wanted 
to stray from the formula that has provided 
so much success and head into a new direc- 
tion. 

Primarily, the Pumpkins decided not to 
use their trusty producer, Butch Vig (Nir- 
vana, Sonic Youth) and hired techno/dance 
wizard, Flood (U2, Nine Inch Nails) for a 
different approach. 

Tales Of A Scorched Earth, We Only Come Out 
At Night and Lily (My One And Only) demon- 
strate Flood’s influence with the odd samples 
and drum machines used accompanying the 
bizarre guitar work of Corgan and rhythm 
guitarist, James Tha. 

This is not to say Collie will rank high on 
the dance or industrial charts either. There 
are songs that, if released, will no doubt 
charge up the pop and alternative charts 
with the force of a rhinoceros. 

Tonight, Tonight, perhaps the most dra- 
matic track on the album, starts off with an 
orchestra playing at Rocky-like proportions 
and segues into the sound of a beautiful 
acoustic guitar and Corgan’s feminine vo- 
cals singing about something beknownst 
only to him. 
| While the lyrics are mysterious, it’s some 

_ of the best poetry he has written to date. 
“We'll crucify the insincere tonight/We'll 
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make things right, we’ll feel it all tonight/ 
We'll find a way to offer up the night to- 
night,” Corgan sings. 

The first single, Bullet With Butterfly Wings, 
is already garnering plenty of radio airplay, 
and MTV has latched onto the video, playing 
it in regular rotation. 

It’s similar to Siamese Dream's first single, 
Cherub Rock, in that it targets the music 
industry. Musically, it has the same “wall-of- 
sound” effect with Corgan and Iha’s jaunty 
guitars, and bassist D’Arcy thumping away 
behind drummer Jimmy Chamberlin’s heart 
attack percussion. 

On Cherub it was, “Stay cool and be 
somebody’s fool this year... let me out.” On 
Bullet, it’s, “Despite all my rage, [am stilljust 
a rat in a cage.” Same message, different 
delivery. 

Another song which has the potential for 
enormous success as a single is 1979. It 
provides the perfect antidote for all the 
brashness dominating the music scene, as it 
depicts a youthful Corgan in the sultry sum- 
mer of’79 bringing his teenage sweetie up to 
lover’s lane for an innocent game of tonsil 
hockey. 

The chorus isn’t the main attraction on 
this one, it’s the verses. With a calm, catchy, 
breezy mid-tempo feel, it’s reminiscent of 
the old radio staple, Oh, What A Night, except 
it’s slower and smoother. 

Not to be misleading, the Pumpkins can 
be as brash and rock as hard as any other 
band out there. Zero, X.Y.U., Fuck You (An Ode 
To No One) and Bodies all test Corgan’s fragile 
vocal chords and plunge headfirst into the 
long-lost world of heavy metal. Sometimes it 
works well, as with Zero, but Fuck You fails in 
its attempt to join the rock gods. 

“Ttooka virgin Mary axe to his sweet baby 
Jane/Lost my innocence to a no good girl,” 
wails Corgan against a background of mis- 
led guitars and sporadic drums. 

On the opposite side, Zero rocks hard with 
a mission. Escorted by pre-Sammy Hagar 
Van Halenish guitar riffs, it flows effort- 
lessly yet determinedly with raw heat and 
pure hysteria. 

“Emptiness is loneliness, and loneliness 
is cleanliness, and cleanliness is godliness 
and God is empty/Just like me,” chants 
Corgan. 

The discs are subtitled Dawn To Dusk (first) 
and Twilight To Starlight including 14 songs 
each. The more pop-oriented material is on 
the first while the second has more of a 
rough eccentric feel to it. 

The two discs come packaged in a concoc- 
tion like Billy Joel’s Greatest Hits where the CDs 
are together on opposite sides of plastic 
holders. It includes two booklets, one with 
some strange artwork and the other with 
the lyrics to every song. Because it’s enclosed 
this way, the price is cheaper than releasing 
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the two albums separately. See, the Pump- 
kins are fan-conscious when it comes to 
money. 

Corgan has said in interviews before 
Collie’s release that the entire band played 
on this album; unlike its previous efforts 
where it was rumored the head Pumpkin did 
most of the work in the studio. 

For the better or worse, it’s made for 
some interesting material. Galapogos, Thirty- 
Three and Beautiful are all odd, eerie tunes 
that seem to come out of nowhere. Corgan 
and D’Arcy duet on Beautiful, which sounds 
like a combination of a Suzanne Vega indus- 
trial song and a Nine Inch Nails reject. 

Another song that fails to inspire, and 
leads the pack. in this category, is Farewell 
And Goodnight, the final track on Dawn To 
Dusk. 

It begins with soft, mystical music, then 
the vocals come in, and it amounts to a 
feeling scarier than seeing your pumpkins 
smashed the morning after Halloween. Some- 


body tell the Pumpkins to stay away from 
the files of 1930s show tunes. This clunker 
has all the conviction of a sorry-ass cat 
crying in the gutter at two in the morning. 

On a lighter note, the opus’s title track 
also serves as its opener. Mellon Collie & The 
Infinite Sadness, the song, has Corgan playing 
a piano and being accompanied by stringed 
instruments, but not lending his vocals. It’s 
a peculiar way of saying, “we’re back,” but 
somehow, it’s a fitting beginning to a weird 
and wonderful ride. 

While it’s entirely possible the band could 
have cut the 28 songs down to 14 and made 
one incredible album instead of a double- 
disc filled with mediocrity, at least the Pump- 
kins took a chance with different musical 
styles and left nothing on the recording 
studio floor. 

Collie’s brave attempt dispels the conven- 
tional wisdom of ’90s punk-pop and shows 
not all songs have to end after three min- 
utes. 
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We're talking about a bachelor's degree in 
management. Whether you have some college 
credits, or none at all, we'll design a program 
with you that will take you from wherever you 
are, to wherever you want to be. In one night. 
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¢ M.S.in Training and Development 
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Saturday classes will be offered in Bedford -- Spring '96 
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School of Management . 29 Everett Street . Cambridge, MA 02138 
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@ Love for the theater 
leads student to further 


her pursuits on-stage 
at NECC 


By SIERRA FRANK 
Staff Reporter 


nyone believing today’s youth are 
A*™ slackers should meet Erin Fritz. 
t 18, this NECC student is anything 

but lazy. 

Only a few weeks into her first semester 
at NECC, Fritz has already become heavily 
involved in campus life. In addition to being 
a full-time liberal arts major, she is presi- 
dent of the Open Door Christian Fellow- 
ship, a campus prayer group that meets 
once each week. 

Landing a significant role in the school’s 
fall production of Antigone by the Top Notch 
Players, Fritz is very excited about her role 
as the Greek Chorus, a part designed to set 
the background and history of the play. 

This new role is very difficult for her, but 
she says the challenge makes it even more 
exciting for her. 

Choosing to audition for Antigone, Fritz 
said, “I have a passion for theater. It’s one of 
my main goals in life to be as involved in the 
theatre as possible, and it is one of the few 
places where I can be truly happy. So, I said 
I’m going for it the audition. 

“I’ve always been a actress,” Fritz said, 
adding that her first formal theater experi- 
ence was in first grade, and that she’s been 
addicted to performing on stage ever since. 

Before coming to NECC, Fritz worked 
extensively in the theatre program at 
Amesbury High School, where she gradu- 
ated last spring. 

She appeared in several dramas and 
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Actress opened up to new worlds at Top Notch 


Getting involved 


J. Grosky photo 


ACTRESS AND liberal arts major, Erin Fritz, finds participation in campus 


activities highly gratifying. 


comedies there and her favorite was, The 
Crucible 

“When you've done it 7 million times 
and it still sucks you in, you know its a good 
show,” Fritz said. 

A company member of the North Shore 
Light Opera Company, which produces one 
Gilbert and Sullivan piece each summer, 
Fritz performed in the production of H.MLS. 
Pinafore last summer. She is also a technical 
intern at Newburyport’s Firehouse Center. 

Besides theater work, Fritz has a variety 
of other interests. She is involved in her 
church and teaches Sunday school, sings in 
the choir and works as a teacher’s aide at 
the Pioneer Club. 

While she enjoys her work with the two 


and three-year-olds of her congregation, 
Fritz would like to teach sixth grade Sunday 
School classes, because she feels she has 
more to offer that age group. 

“Ican say, ‘Yeah, Iremember sixth grade,’ 
and it was six years ago; not 20. So, (the 
sixth-graders) know I can really relate to 
them.” 

Fritz takes her religious beliefs seriously, 
and offers a positive and joyous picture of 
modern Christianity. Focusing on construc- 
tive activity, Fritz constantly lives up to her 
moral ideals, whether it involves volunteer- 
ing at her church, educating herself about 
the beliefs of others or simply saying no to 
drugs. 

Fritz says her experience at NECC is 


helping her to learn open-mindedness, since 
she is exposed to such an intense variety of} 
people and culture on campus. | 

The change from high school to college 
is terrific for her. 

“I love to learn,” she said. “A lot of oa 
Iam learning is for that sole purpose.” 

She feels challenged academically and 
very interested in what’s going on around 
campus, especially with the Top Notch Play- | 
ers. 

While she is interested in a variety of 
activities, both on and off campus, she feels 
that her niche is in the theater, where she 
hopes to continue playing an active part, 
both on-stage and behind-the-scenes, for 
the duration of her enrollment at NECC. 

For now, that means completing her : 
role as the chorus with the same energy and | 
positive attitude she applies to any chal- 
lenge that comes her way. : 


Theatrical Bliss | 


“I have a passion for 
theater. It’s one of my 
main goals in life to be 
as involved in the the-. 
ater as possible, and it 


is one of the few places 
where I can be truly 
happy. So, I said, ‘I’m 
going for the audi- 
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tion. 
Erin Fritz 


‘NYPD Blue’ star flops in action thriller dud 


Brilliant film footage 
can’t overcome ‘Jade’s’ 
stale plot, weak acting 


By DAVID MAJESKI 
Guest Contributor 


he latest film featuring former NYPD 
[To star David Caruso, The Last Se 
ductions’ Linda Fiorentino, and A Bronx 
Tales’ Chazz Palminteri is billed by Para- 
mount to be a psychological thriller and an 
erotic spellbinder, but fails on both counts. 

Asubtitle to the film, Jade, stating “some 
fantasies go too far” — they must be refer- 
ring to Caruso’s fantasy of becoming a big- 
time movie star. An extra sums up Caruso’s 
move after his character loses the car chase 
and gets rammed into San Francisco bay, 
“Man, you f—ed up!” 

Amore apt title for the movie would be, 
The Lifestyles of the Rich and Sexually Deviant. 

The so-called eroticism of the movie 
consists mostly of the voyeuristic viewing 
of grainy black-and-white photos, a video 
tape retrieved from a fire and the display of 
various paraphernalia that could be pur- 
chased in the Combat Zone. 

In the opening sequence, viewers are 
given a tour of the victim’s house, contain- 
ing an assortment of tribal fertility masks. 
These are representatives of the characters 
in the film, although nobody is quite sure 
who they appear to be. There is one prob- 
lem~— they all look better with the masks on. 

The story revolves around David Corelli 
(Caruso), an assistant district attorney in 
San Francisco, who is called away from a 
black tie ball to investigate the brutal mur- 
der of a wealthy man named Merchant. He 
wouldn't have been at the ball if it weren’t 
for his rich friends Matt and Trina Gavin 
(Palminteri and Fiorentino). 

As the investigation progresses, it turns 
out Merchant’s idea of merchandising is 
pandering high-priced call-girls for his rich 
“friends” and then blackmailing them. Natu- 
rally, this makes every male in San Fran- 


Movie Review 


cisco with more than one address a suspect. 


Fingerprints on the murder weapon turn 


out to be Trina’s. She admits handling the 
weapon that day, but she didn’t know it’s 
the murder weapon — or did she? 

A roll of film found in the victim’s safe 
shows the governor (Richard Crenna) in 
several compromising positions with a 
woman who could be his daughter. A 
scorched video tape unveiled at the victim’s 
beach house reveals Trina as the mysteri- 
ous Jade. 

But, the most telling bit of evidence is a 
cuff link that Corelli finds at the crime 
scene, which he has detective Karen Heller 
(Donna Murphy) keep quiet about for rea- 
sons only he knows. The ending’s twist 
would have been more of a surprise if the 
director hadn't so blatantly shown, several 
times, the connection between the cuff link 
and its owner. 

Corelli believes the governor’s hench- 
man are the killers, which makes him ei- 
ther an accomplice after the fact or a stupid 
detective. The deadpan expression shown 
by Caruso through much of the movie 
makes viewers believe it’s the latter. 

Jade’s dialogue is full of incongruous 
references to events that had nothing to do 
with the plot. Discussions of Matt’s cases 
were irrelevant and revealed little about 
the characters. The. police spend most of 
their time making crude and sexist jokes 
about sodomy and masochism. You’d have 
to be a masochist to sit through this movie 
again. 

The cinematography by Andrzej 
Bartowiak is superb throughout the film 
and saves it from being a complete bomb. 
Many scenes have a film noire atmosphere 
that reflects the mood of the characters. 

The shots from inside the car during the 
chase scene and when Corelli’s brake line is 
cut, created a realistic feeling of being in a 
vehicle out of control, but all car chases in 
San Francisco are a bore ever since I white- 
knuckled it with Steve McQueen in Bullitt. 
It’s ironic that the Chinese shown in the 
chase are celebrating the Year of the Boar 


E 


Caught in the act 


since this movie is a bore. 

I had a difficult time suspending my 
disbelief about several aspects of the movie. 
When the car chase moves through 
Chinatown during a Chinese New Year pa- 
rade, the villain in the black car runs down 
several celebrants and the others vent their 
anger on Corelli’s white car. It appears he’s 
about to be torn apart by the angry mob. 

A miraculous jump cut puts Corelli back 
on the open road again and in close pursuit 
of the villain who had quite a lead. Perhaps 
he had Scotty beam him out of there. An- 
other problem with believability is that the 
detectives could pull a video cassette out of 
the ashes ofa fire place and that acomputer 
could restore the footage. 

Computers can do many things, but its 
doubtful they can perform the kind of magic 
the movie-maker expects us to believe. 
Another difficult aspect is the interroga- 
tion room that looks more like a janitor’s 


Photo Courtesy of Paramount Pictures 
MAYBE MURDERESS, Linda Fiorentino, heats up on-screen love Chazz 
Palminteri in ‘Jade.’ 


closet. Although Linda Fiorentino is a beau- 
tiful woman, she is no super model. 

It’s difficult buying into the notion that 
given a choice between Linda Fiorentino 
and Angie Everhart, that Merchant’s per- 
verted customers would choose Fiorentino. 
This is a serious case of miscasting. 

Caruso should have stayed on NYPD Blue, 
so nobody would have known he is a one- 
dimensional actor. Palminteri gives a de- 
cent and convincing performance as a des- 
picable lawyer, but the movie doesn’t do his 
performance justice. 

Likewise, Fiorentino is enigmaticas Jade, 
but the movie is obviously relying on her 
performance in The Last Seduction for mak- 
ing the audience suspect she is the killer © 
with little success. 

If you are tempted to see Jade, wait for 
the video. It won’t be long before it’s re- 
leased, since it isn’t going to be in the 
theaters long. 


& 
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"Don't Say That 


V The Cambridge Society for Early 
Music (CSEM) begins its 15th anniver- 
sary season on Nov. 12 with the Ital- 
ian chamber ensemble, Trio L’Astree. 

The trio, consisting of Luigi 
Mangiocavallo on violin, Stefano 
Veggetti on cello and Giorgio Tabacco 
on harpsichord will play at Ipswich’s 
Heard House. 

Tickets are $10 for students, and 
the show starts at 4 p.m. For more 
information, call (617) 423-2808. 

VY From Nov, 24 to Dec. 31, the 
American Repertory Theater is show- 
casing Shakespeare’s The Tempest. 
| Marooned on anisland somewhere 
in the New World, a great but embit- 
tered magician learns the nature of 
compassion and forgiveness while 
preparing to seek vengeance on his 
enemies. 

For more information, call (617) 
547-8300. 
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“Flies spread disease. 
Keep yours zipped.” 
unknown 


‘A waist is a terrible 
thing to mind.” 
Ziggy (Tom Wilson) 


“My doctor gave me 

two weeks to live...hope 

they’re in August.” 
Ronnie Shakes 


“Music is essentially 
useless, as life is.” 
George Santayana 
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Trivia Teasers 
1. Who was it the Everly Brothers 
were trying to wake up? 


2. What video won MTV’s Video of the 
Year Award and the Viewers Choice 
Award in 1995? 

3. Actress Sandra Bullock got her first 
motion picture starring role in what 
movie? 

4. What actor died in 1994 shortly 
after appearing in Streetfighter? 

5. What composer wrote the theme 
music to both Romeo and Juliet and The 
Nutcracker? 

6. What American playwright wrote 
the plays The Glass Menagerie, and A 
Streetcar Named Desire? 


Answers: 
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Alternative rock 
1. Name: Goo Goo Dolls 
2. Lump: The Presidents Of The 
United States Of America 
3. Geek Stink Breath: Green Day 
4. Hand In My Pocket: Alanis 
Morissette 
5. Bullet With Butterfly Wings: 
Smashing Pumpkins 
6. Comedown: Bush 
7. Possum Kingdom: Toadies 
8. My Friends: Red Hot Chili Peppers 
9. A Girl Like You: Edwyn Collins 
10. I'll Stick Around: Foo Fighters 


Singles 
1. Fantasy: Mariah Carey 
2. Gangsta’s Paradise: Coolio featur- 
ing LV. 
3. Runaway: Janet Jackson 
4. Kiss From A Rose: Seal 
5. You Are Not Alone: Michael Jackson 
6. As I Lay Me Down: Sophie B. 
Hawkins 
7. Tell Me: Groove Theory 
8. Only Wanna Be With You: Hootie & 
The Blowfish 
9. Back For Good: Take That 
10. Carnival: Natalie Merchant 


TV ratings 
1. ER: NBC, Thursday, 10 p.m. 
2. Seinfeld: NBC, Thursday, 9 p.m. 
3. World Series, Game 2: NBC, Sunday, 
7:30 p.m. 
4. Friends: NBC, Thursday, 8 p.m. 
5. Home Improvement: ABC, Tuesday, 
8 p.m. 
6. Caroline In The City: NBC, Thurs- 
day, 9:30 p.m. 
7. World Series, Game 1: NBC, 
Saturday, 7:25 p.m. 
8. Monday Night Football: ABC, 
Monday 9 p.m. 
9. The Single Guy: NBC, Thursday, 
8:30 p.m. 
10. Coach: ABC, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 


Movies 
1. Get Shorty: MGM, John Travolta, 
Gene Hackman 
2. Now And.:Then: New-Line, Demi 
Moore, Christina Ricci 
3. Seven: New Line, Brad Pitt, 
Morgan Freeman 
4. Assassins: Warner Bros. Sylvester 
Stallone, Antonio Banderas 
5. Never Talk To Stangers: TriStar, 
Rebecca DeMornay 


_ 6. How To Make An American Quilt: 


Universal, Winona Ryder 

7. Dead Presidents: Hollywood, Larenz 
Tate 

8. Jade: Paramount, David Caruso, 
Linda Fiorentino 

9. To Die For: Columbia, Nicole 
Kidman 

10. The Scarlet Letter: Hollywood, 
Demi Moore 


In Theaters Nov. 10 


Jim Carrey revamps his role as Ace 
Ventura in the new comedy, Ace 
Ventura: When Nature Calls. 

Following his success in recent 
movies such as The Mask, Dumb and 
Dumber and Ace Ventura: Pet Detective, 
When Nature Calls looks to be destined 
for success. 

While Ventura is seeking spiritual 
guidance in Tibet after failing to save 
the life of a raccoon, Ventura is called 
to the jungles of Africa to find Shikaka, 
the sacred animal of the Wachati 
tribe. 

In Africa, Ace joins up with Spike 
the monkey and Fulton Greenwall 
(Ian McNeice), along with a plethora 
of animal companions and amiable 
tribal personalities to recover the idol- 
ized animal prior to the wedding of 
the chiefs daughter. 

“T love that guy, I love the charac- 
ter,” Carrey said in published reports. 
“Ace is totally irreverent, and he has 
respect for no one.” 

- The film also stars Tommy 
Davidson as The Tiny Warrior of the 
Wachati tribe. Davidson and Carrey 
are both alumni of the TV show, In 
Living Color. 

Carrey will star in Cable Guy, anda 


sequel to The Mask in the coming year. | 
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Orlando ‘Magic’ act to stifle Spurs hopes 


@ Despite league parity, 
seven teams still have 
legitimate shots at the 


championship 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Editor 


off run (defeating teams with 50-plus 

wins in every round), the Houston 
Rockets accomplished what all sports teams 
dream of; they won back-to-back champi- 
onships. Now they set out on the long road 
known as the NBA season to do what only 
two teams have done before them — three- 
peat. 

Every team in the league starts the sea- 
son with the aspirations of taking the NBA’s 
top prize, but realistically, few teams have 
a chance this season. 

Here are the teams with a legitimate 
shot at the title. 

Orlando Magic: ’94’95 record 57-25, 
lost in NBA finals. 

“Anybody who plays in the East has to 
watch out, because there is a monster grow- 
ing in Orlando,” said ESPN sports anchor 
Jack Edwards. “Ifthey are mature enough to 
use the spanking they received in last year’s 
finals, they will be incredible.” 

After a 57-win campaign, Orlando was 
embarrassed by the defending champion 
Houston Rocket’s four games to none in the 
finals, and according to Orlando General 
Manager Pat Williams, they have used it as 
motivation. 

“These guys don’t want what happened 
last year to happen again,” he said. “Shaq 
(Shaquille O’Neal) and Penny (Anfernee 
Hardaway) have been hitting the weight 
room; they are bulked up and ready to get 
back to the finals.” 

The Magic will play the first few months 
of the season without O’Neal, who suffered 
a broken thumb late in preseason. 

While most teams would worry if they 
lost one of the best players in the world (led 
the league in scoring with 29 ppg, second in 
FG accuracy at 58 percent and third in 
rebounding with 11 rpg in 94-95) for the 
first half of the season, CNN Sports Tonight 
co-host Fred Hickman doesn’t think Or- 
lando should,start having anxiety attacks 
just yet. 

“Losing Shaq for a couple of months 
might actually help a team like Orlando. 
This club could benefit,” Hickman said. 
“The season is so long, this might actually 
help Shaq rest; it’s a hard way to rest, but at 
least it is rest.” 

Orlando has a plethora of other options 
to fill the massive void left by the ailing 
O’Neal. The 22-year-old Hardaway is al- 
ready the best point-guard in the business, 
(21 ppg, 7 apg and 4 rpg) and at 6-foot-8 with 
anew, bulked-up physique, he will take one 
step closer to the Hall of Fame after an MVP 
award and a championship in ’95. 

The Magic have the nucleus of a team 
that could win every title for the rest of the 
millennium. 

Orlando’s championship run happened 
sooner than anyone anticipated, but Will- 
iams doesn’t think that hinders his club’s 
chances. 

“It all happened a lot quicker than we 
thought, but the guys believe they belong 
here,” he said. “We want to make this an 
annual summer ritual.” 

Orlando possesses more weapons than 
the United States did in Desert Storm. Ac- 
companying Hardaway in the back-court is 
Nick Anderson, who forced Michael Jordan 
into 24 turnovers in last season’s playoffs. 

The veteran leadership of Horace Grant 
was a big reason the Magic made it to the 
finals and they will again look to him for 
that leadership. 

Two major-problems present hurdles in 
the Magic’s quest for a championship. One, 
O'Neal's free throw shooting must improve. 
Last year, O'Neal shot a dismal 53 percent 
from the line, making him virtually useless 
down the stretch of close games. 

Two, while the Magic were devastating 
at home (39-2) they were equally abysmal 
on the road (18-23), not exactly the mark of 


| ast season, with a record-setting play 


a-champion. 

Look for the Magic to celebrate their first 
championship in ’95-’96. 

Houston Rockets: ’94-’95 record, 47-35, 
won world championship. 

One word sums up this team, Hakeem. 
Olajuwon is simply the best player in the 
world (28 ppg, 11 rpg, 4 apg, 3 blocks, 2 
steals), and he will lead the Rockets far into 
this year’s playoffs. 

“I think Houston has the hammer out 
West,” Edwards said. “I think they are the 
team to beat, you have to catch them out 
West.” 

Despite finishing sixth in their confer- 
ence last season, the Rockets blazed through 
the playoffs and swept the Magic in the 
finals. 

“Houston is still the best team in basket- 
ball,” Hickman said. “I think they will make 
it back to the finals, but with a different 
result from the same team.” 

They have perhaps the best starting five 
in basketball; Robert Horry (17.8 ppg, 10 
rpg), Sam Cassell, Kenny Smith (43 percent 
from three point range), Clyde Drexler (22 
ppg, 6 rpg) and Olajuwon. 

The Rockets will make it to the Western 
Conference finals before bowing out to San 
Antonio. 

Chicago Bulls: 94-95 record, 47-35, lost 
in second round of playoffs. 

Two key ingredients push the Bulls to a 
top contender this season. One, the obvi- 
ous, Michael Jordan (26.9 ppg, 7 rpg, 5 apg) 
is back for a full season. And the Bulls 
traded part of their three-headed monster, 
Will Perdue, for rebounding machine Den- 
nis Rodman, who fell on bad terms with 
Spurs coach Bob Hill. 

“If] were an NBA coach I would make my 
piece with Dennis Rodman, and make sure 
he was on my team,” Edwards said. “He is 
simply the best rebounder I have ever seen.” 

Hickman agreed. 

“Rodman is one of the few guys who can 
dominate a game without scoring in double 
digits.” 

Lost in the hype of Jordan’s return and 
Rodman’s revival are some quality players 
that will play vital roles in the Bulls drive for 
another championship. 

Scottie Pippen accounted for 21.4 ppg 
and 8.1 rpg last season, and Toni Kukoc 
averaged 15.7 points and 4.6 assists for the 
Bulls. 

“The Bulls have made giant steps for- 
ward,” Williams said. “They are going to be 
areally good, competitive basketball team.” 

With Jordan back in the lineup, and with 
Rodman and his freaky hair colors control- 
ling the boards, the Bulls are one of the 
teams in the East having a legitimate shot 
at Orlando. 

“Now with Rodman banging the boards, 
you can’t count Chicago out,” Hickman 
said. “They are going to be tough.” 

Phoenix Suns: 94’95 record, 59-23, 
lost in second round of playoffs. 

How can a team this talented not finish 
first in their division? Unlike last season, 
the Suns will have Danny Manning’s (17.9 
ppg, 57 blocks) four-position services for 
the entire season. 

Add to the already deadly front court of 
Manning and Charles Barkley (23 ppg, 9.2 
rpg) the newest Sun John “Hot Rod” Will- 
iams, acquired in an off-season trade that 
sent fan favorite Dan Marjele (16 ppg, 5 rpg) 
to Cleveland, and the Suns won’t be sneak- 
ing up on anybody this year. For the third 
year in arow, this is the most talented team 
in the league. 

“With Manning and Williams, Phoenix 
is a force out West,” Boston Globe assistant 


Disappearing act 


Photo courtesy of the Eagle-Tribune — 


ALL-STAR center, Shaquille O’Neal, diesels his way through a “Heat”wave 
of players. Center, Matt Geiger, returned the favor in preseason by 
committing a flagrant foul, causing O’Neal two months of benchwork. 


sports editor Andy Mahoney said. 

Phoenix drafted as well as any team in 
the league, adding Arizona State forward/ 
center Mario Bennett and Wisconsin swing- 
man Michael Finley to its roster. 

Unfortunately for the Suns, they will go 
down in history as the Buffalo Bills of the 
NBA. They are talented, but won’t win with- 
out a legitimate center. 

New York Knicks: 94-95 record, 55-27, 
lost in second round. 

The slicked-haired, Armani-suited tyrant 
disguised as head coach Pat Riley has gone 
south for the winter, actually for good. And 
the Big Apple’s basketball team is better off 
for it. Following Riley’s departure to Miami 
to coach the Heat, the Knicks made a wise 
move in hiring Don Nelson. 

“This is just a good move all around for 
both Nellie (Nelson) and the Knicks organi- 
zation,” Hickman said. “Nellie got a bad rap 
in Golden State, he will mold this team into 
his image.” 

The aging Knicks made no extensive 
roster moves during the off season, which 
will hurt. 

Center Patrick Ewing is still carrying the 
load for this team (24 ppg and 11 rpg), and 
will continue to carry the blame when they 
are bounced from the playoffs. 

The Knicks are in desperate need of 
some young, fresh legs. Ewing (33), Charles 
Smith (30) and Anthony Mason (29) have 
few great years left, and under Nellie’s 
revamped run-and-gun system, compared 
to Riley’s snooze-inducing defensive execu- 


Pat Williams, Magic G.M. 


“These guys don’t want what 
happened last year to happen 
again. Shaq (Shaquille O’Neal) and 
Penny (Anfernee Hardaway) have 
been hitting the weight room; they 
are bulked up and ready to get 
back to the finals.” . 


tion system, will most likely not last that — 


long. 

“The Knicks are still very, very good,” 
Williams said. “They are one of the teams in 
the East we need to be aware of; they can 
hurt you at anytime.” : 

Under Nellie, the Knicks will run a lot 
more than with Riley, but no matter how 
much running they do they will only be 
chasing the Magic. 

San Antonio Spurs: 94-95 record, 62- 
20, lost in Western conference finals. 


With Rodman gone, the chemistry on: 


this team will improve -just enough to push 
them into the finals. 

“Rodman was reaching the point of di- 
minishing returns in San Antonio,” 
Hickman said. “He was becoming part of 
the problem instead of part of the solu- 
tion.” 

Center David Robinson, last season’s 
league MVP (28 ppg, 11 rpg, 3 blocks), will 
again carry this team, only this year further 
than it has ever been before. 

“The Spurs are going to be the Rockets’ 
toughest competition,” Edwards said. “I 
haven't been following them on a day-to- 
day basis, but they look strong.” 

Sean Elliot (18 ppg), who wants Robinson- 
like money, $4.5 million per year, is valu- 
able, but he may be gone if his asking price 
doesn’t come down. 

Look for the Spurs to push the Rockets to 
game seven in the Western Conference 
Finals, before losing to the Magic in the NBA 
Championship. 

Seattle Supersonics: '94’95 record, 57- 
25, lost in first round of playoffs. 

The Sonics have the best offensive for- 
wards in the league in Shawn Kemp and 
Detlef Schrempf. Kemp ranked among 
league leaders in most offensive categories 
(19 ppg, 11 rpg, 57 percent from the field), 
while Schrempf went mostly unnoticed by 
fans, but not opponents (19 ppg, 6 rpg, 4 
apg). 

The past two seasons have been disap- 
pointing for the Sonics, as they’ve been 
bounced from the playoffs in the first round 
in both. 

“Seattle will be a force,” Edwards said. 
“Look for a lot more from that team.” 
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Bullets, Lakers load 
up for playoff shot 


@ Many teams are 


vastly improved, and 


some will scare veteran 
squads in playoffs 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 
Editor 


oon to be gone are the days of me- 
thodical defense-oriented teams in the 


NBA. Get ready to usher in a new era. 
With young, up-paced teams like the 
Washington Bullets, Los Angeles Lakers 
and the Philadelphia 76ers, fans will get 
tired just watching NBA basketball. 
Los Angeles Lakers: ’94-’95 record, 48- 


| 34, lost in second round of playoffs. 


They don’t have the same big names as 
the Laker dynasty teams of the ’80s, but this 
team is for real. 

Point guard Nick Van Exel is still consid- 
ered one of the biggest steals in draft his- 
tory, since the Lakers selected him in the 
second round in ’93. Last season Van Excel 
averaged 16.9 ppg, and his eight assists per 
game were good enough for sixth best in 
the league. 

Cedric Ceballos led the Lakers in scoring 
(21.7 ppg) and will likely repeat his all-star 
performance this year. 

“I don’t think you can consider the Lak- 
ers a surprise,” CNN Sports Tonight co-host 
Fred Hickman said. “Everyone out West will 
be watching them.” 

Well, whoever watches them will have a 
good time, because this is going to be one 
the league’s most exciting teams. 

Washington Bullets: 94-95 record, 21- 
61, didn’t reach playoffs. 

NBA fans drool when they get a glimpse 


of the Bullets’ talented and very young _ 


toster. They have assembled what looks like 


_the makings of a dynasty in our nation’s 


capital. 

“Washington’s improvement is great on 
paper, but when the rubber hits the road, 
wewill find out ifthey are for real,” Hickman 
said. 


Forward Chris Webber finished last sea- 
son leading the Bullets in scoring (20.1 ppg), 
rebounds (6.3) and was second in assists 
with 488; he also finished second in steals 
and blocked shots, with 83 and 85, respec- 
tively. But for the second time in as many 
years, he is out with an ailing shoulder, an 
injury that threatens his career. 

- “Washington is a lot better,” Boston Globe 
assistant sports editor Andy Mahoney said. 
“But every year, it seems like we are talking 
about their injuries.” 

This year should prove different. Mix 
with the likes of Webber (20 ppg, 22 years- 
old), former University of Michigan team- 
mate Juwan Howard (17 ppg, 22 years-old) 
and guard Calbert Cheaney (17 ppg, 4 rpg, 
24 years-old), newly acquired veteran guard 
Mark Price at the point and Washington is 
rising fast with a Bullet (if you will excuse 
the pun). 

“Adding Price was a great move, he is a 
great point with a cool head,” Hickman 
said. “He will bring along some leadership, 
which is good because there are questions 
about Webber as a leader.” 

Surprise! With a healthy Webber, -the 
Bullets will finish above .500 and will make 
the playoffs, but will be bounced by the 
Magic in round one. 

Philadelphia 76ers: 94-95 record, 24- 
58, didn’t reach playoffs. 

Philadelphia is still filled with holes, but 
the additions of rookie Jerry Stackhouse 
and veteran head case Vernon Maxwell, 
mixed with the emergence of center Shawn 
Bradley will lead the Sixers to a much- 
improved season. 

“Philly has improved, and they are much 
better than a year ago,” Orlando Magic 
General Manager Pat Williams said. 

Pint-sized guard Dana Barros led the 
76ers in scoring, at 21 ppg, but he signed for 
a 235 percent pay hike with the Boston 
Celtics=*~ . ‘ 

~ Last year, under new head coach John 
Lucas, the Sixers scored a pathetic 95 ppg, 
third worst inthe league, while their sloppy 
ball handling accounted for the fifth most 
turnovers. Look for some of that to change 
with Stackhouse and Maxwell in the lineup. 

“T hate to say it, but he (Stackhouse) has 


Sixers’ savior 
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PHILADELPHIA 76ERS’ rookie Jerry Stackhouse looks to utilize the same 
scoring ability performed at the University of North Carolina, with the 
intent and hope of adding a necessary spark to a bleak offensive system. 


Jordan-like qualities,” Hickman said. “At 
least physically, he resembles Jordan; we 
will have to see if he has the mental tough- 
ness and the work ethic.” 

Philadelphia hasn’t been this worked up 
over a sports figure since Rocky Balboa 
went 12 rounds with Apollo Creed in 1975. 

Philly will miss the playoffs again this 
year, but finds itself with another high- 
impact rookie next season. 


The Denver Nuggets are “going to be a force 
to be reckoned with,” according to Mahoney. 


‘ “Watch ‘out for Dallas, in (Jason) Kidd, 


(Jimmy) Jackson, (Jamal) Mashburn and 
Cherokee Parks. They have a great young 
ensemble of talent down there.” 

Hickman believes the Sacramento Kings 
are “a point guard away from contending,” 
and that “Golden State will surprise a bunch 
of people.” 


Celtics to share cellar with Raptors and Grizzlies 


_® Just when it was 


safe to watch Celtics 


| 


| 


} 


basketball again, along 


comes the ’95 squad 


By RICHMOND DAWSON 


| Editor 


on’t expect too much from the home- 
D town Celtics. The have ignored voids 
left opened with the departures of 
Dominique Wilkins and Xavier McDaniel 
and have concentrated on acquiring guards 
instead of trading them. 
Boston Celtics: "9495 record, 35-47, 
lost in first round of playoffs. 
The Celtics are in a new home, but their 
problems followed them on the short move 
‘from the Garden to the FleetCenter. 
Their defense is questionable at best. 


r They held opponents under 100 points only 


26 times last year, while compiling the fifth 
fewest steals and the sixth fewest blocks in 
the league. 

~ The addition of free-agent signee Dana 


| Barros has met mixed reactions. 


_ “Picking up Barros was a horrible move, 
just awful,” ESPN sports anchor Jack 
Edwards said. “It is redundant, they have 
(Dee) Brown and (Sherman) Douglas. That 
gives them three smallish guards.” 
Douglas who led the team in assists (446) 
and was second in steals (80) is the topic of 
much trade talk. Everyone from Minnesota 
to Sacramento have contacted the Celtics, 
' but so far no deal has been reached, some- 
(thing Boston Globe assistant sports editor 
‘Andy Mahoney deems essential to the well 


' being of the Celtics. 
“Picking up Barros is great, now they can 


pull the trigger on a trade and get Sherman 
(Douglas) out of here,” he said. “M.L. (Carr) 
is probably planning to run, which is more 
appropriate for Barros. Douglas is more of 
a half-court guy.” 

Carr’s appointment of himself as head 
coach is also the topic of much debate. 

“They definitely went down with the 
coaching change,” Mahoney said. 

Edwards blames it more on Celtics CEO, 
Paul Gaston. 

“Gaston doesn’t have a realistic view of 
his team,” Edwards said. “He thinks they 
are a couple of players away from joining 
the elite, when they are actually an over- 
haul away from that stage.” 

Dino Radja (17.2 ppg, 9 rpg, 86 blocks) 
and Eric Montross (10 ppg, 53 percent from 
the field and 61 blocks) played above expec- 
tations last season, but they are not tal- 
ented enough to carry the brunt of the front 
court. 

“Montross is only going to get better, as 
will Radja,” Mahoney said. “But they don’t 
have the depth, they won’t go far, and a lot 
of teams will be gunning for their playoff 
spot.” 

The Celtics will miss the playoffs. 

Two new teams will play in ’95-’96 — the 
Vancouver Grizzlies and the Toronto Rap- 
tors bring basketball to Canada. 

While expansion teams usually come in 
somewhere below last place, don’t be sur- 
prised if the Celtics, the Raptors and Griz- 
zlies are staring at each other in the cellars 
of their respective divisions. 

Vancouver Grizzlies: inaugural season. 

“T really like the job Stu (Jackson) has 
done up in Vancouver,” CNN Sports Tonight 
co-host, Fred Hickman, said. “He has brought 
in a lot of veteran leadership. They are 
doing a great job selling this game up 
there.” 


Vancouver will look 
to former Laker, Byron 
Scott (10 ppg in Indi- 
ana) to carry a majority 
ofthe leadership, which 
should be heavy with 
this team. Don’t expect 
more than 20 victories 
from these Grizzlies, 
but expect major fan 
support. 

Toronto Raptors: 
inaugural season. 

What can you say 
about a team that 
drafted a gaggle of un- 
derachievers in the ex- 
pansion draft, then an 
undersized, overrated 
guard in the college 
draft? Not much. 

This team will do 
great. Financially, they 
sold over 30,000 tickets 
to opening night, in a 
stadium that only holds 
21,000, saidMarkAkler, 
Raptor director of me- i 
dia. “We had to open 
up the top level at the 
SkyDome, but there 
won't be a bad seat in 
the house.” 

The Raptors are sev- 
enth in the league in 
gross sales worldwide of its memorabilia, 
according to Akler. The team name was the 
winner of a nationwide “name the team” 
contest, in which over 100,000 names were 
entered. 

The final three, the Bobcats, the Dragons 
and the Raptors, were voted on by high 
school kids nationwide. 


‘Minor’ adjustments 
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CELTICS FORWARD Greg Minor, surrounded by Hous- 
ton Rockets, must fill the vacancy left opened when 
Dominique Wilkins departed for Greece. 


“The name lends itself very well to mar- 
keting,” Akler said. 

High-class rookies and player changes 
have led to league parity. In that, the greats 
have maintained greatness, the middle of 
the class will stay there, and a few flailing 
franchises will remain weak, and look for- 
ward to the draft. 
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First year player 
learns the ropes 


@ New love of sport 
shares same philosophy 
as favorite hobby 


By DANNY ROGER 
Sports Editor 


skateboarder for most of his life, 
At D’Antonio now prepares him 

self for a new challenge: college bas- 
ketball. 

D’Antonio, who graduated from Austin 
Prep High School in 1992, was a skateboard 
junkie when he was younger. He played 
pickup basketball games after school, but 
never tried out for a team. 

After attending Westfield State in 1993, 
his decision to transfer to NECC was based 
on the proximity of his family. 

He thought about playing last year for 
the Knights, but was three credits short. But 
with 12 credits this year, he’s eligible. 

“I’m going to play this year and get some 
experience, because I’ve never been in a 
game, and it would bea change of pace,” he 
said. “Then, hopefully, I can go on to a 
division three school.” 

Skateboarding might have helped 
D’Antonio’s basketball career. Both require 
discipline, patience and practice for suc- 
cess, and those traits along with luck are 
essential. 

“Eric has so much potential,” said men’s 
head coach, Dick Steele. “All he needs is 
some experience, and that comes with play- 
ing.” 

Getting into basketball wasn’t hard for 
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D’Antonio. He and his friends would fre- 
quently go down to the local high school 
and play pickup games. He also played with 
his brother. 

“I started playing while my brother was 
in college,” he said. “He was in a men’s 
league, which got together one night a 
week. I started playing in that.” 

Since this is D’Antonio’s first year play- 
ing on a team, he wants to learn as much as 
he can, as quickly as he can. 

“I definitely have to get better down in 
the low-post, boxing out, controlling the 
ball, and work on my left-hand dribbling,” 
he said. “I guess I have to work on every- 
thing.” 

But the 6-foot-3, 195-pound D’Antonio 
has learned to do one thing most young 
basketball players only dream about doing: 
slamming the ball through the rim. 

“My favorite thing to do is dunk,” he 
said. “It’s the best feeling, when you shake 
someone, then you go up forthe dunk. That’s 
got to be the strongest point of my game.” 

With only a month of practicing and 
learning new head coach Dick Steele’s hard- 
nosed, defensive system, D’Antonio says his 
approach and attitude toward pickup games 
can’t make its way onto the college basket- 
ball court. 

“I focus more now than I used to,” he 
said. “I used to screw around during pickup 
games, jogging up and down the court, but 
I can’t do that anymore.” 

D’Antonio is enjoying the learning expe- 
rience and says he can see the Knights 
contending, although he’s not familiar with 
the other competition. 

“With the talent on the team, I think we 
have a shot just as any other team, as long 
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Getting ready for gametime 
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ERIC D’ANTONIO and his fellow players run laps in an effort to get ready _ 
for the NECC men’s basketball season. 


as we stay focused and in control,” he said. 

But there is one thing that D’Antonio 
would like to see more of. 

“The only thing we could use is more 
players, so we can run against a defense 
during practices and have some players 
during games,” he said. “Right now, we’re 
just going through the motions.” 

Without new players for practices, 
D’Antonio is looking forward to a lot of 
playing time. 

“Tl probably be a little nervous, and it 
will definitely be a change of pace, although 
it might be beneficial because of the num- 
ber of players on the team,” he said. “If I 
play most of the game, I'll learn much 
quicker.” 

But Steele says the fact that D’Antonio 
has never played a refereed game before 
won’t distract him from doing what he’s 
capable of doing. 


“I think he has so much potential. His 
first step is explosive, ” Steele said. “ We 
have to teach him some fundamentals such 
as head fakes and jab steps. He’s got poten- 
tial, just no experience.” 

D’Antonio won't play for the whole sea- 
son. Between February and June, he will 
study in Greece, through NECC’s study 
abroad program. 

After Greece, he hopes to transfer to a 
four-year school. 

“Potentially, he has a chance at a divi- 
sion three or even two school,” said Steele. 
“He has the capability of going to a good 
school and performing well.” 

D’Antonio feels it would be good to play 


_ball, but it’s not his number one priority. 


“I’m not going to go to school for basKet- 
ball, “ he said. “I'll try out for any team. IfI 
don’t make it, I don’t. Education comes 
first.” 
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@ Professional and 
amateur football now 
differ in name only 


ollege football contains a big prob- 

lem, and it’s not professional agents. 

There is one bigger than corruption, 
and referees know the answer. 

Fourth and goal for Michigan on the six- 
yard line. Instead of the sure game-tying 
field goal, the Wolverines opt for a winning 
touchdown. An inside hand-off goes to Tim 
Biakabutuka, who breaks the grasp of a 
Notre Dame linebacker and bounces out- 
side through a Fighting Irish cornerback 
while falling into the end zone. 

The happy halfback decides itis an ample 
time for a little Heisman Trophy pose, or 
even better, his own Michael Jackson im- 
personation. 

His celebration is cut short, however, 
when the referee watching him from the 
corner of the end zone tosses a yellow 
hanky in the air. 

The zebra then has the nerve to say over 
a loudspeaker, “five-yard penalty, illegal 
celebration on the offense; the penalty will 
be assessed on the kickoff.” 

The one element of amateur football 
that kept it high above the National Foot- 
ball League in fan appreciation was legal 
celebration. ; 

The NFL lost a lot of its support back in 
1984 with the implementation of a five- 
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Sports 


“NFL touchdowns were 
followed by moon- 
walks, electric slides, 


pistol whipping and 
slam dunks over the 
field goal post.” 


yard penalty for excessive celebration. This 
rule states, “a five-yard penalty for any 
prolonged, excessive or premeditated cel- 
ebration by any individual or group. Excep- 
tion, spiking the ball by the scoring player.” 
Once avid fans of the NFL started referring 
to it as the “No Fun League.” 

Until last summer, the NCAA allowed 
mild dances, prayers in the end zone, and of 
course, the old helmets off and smile for the 
camera. The NCAA then decided to take the 
fun out of their game; unfortunately they 
made a big mistake. 

The one of these three that should have 
been abolished was helmet removal. At the 
Pop Warner level, players are taught to 
keep the helmet on as a sign of team unity. 

Professional sports are supposedly en- 
tertaining. For the most part that’s true, 
but from the Pop Warner level through 
high school and college, games are sup- 
posed to exemplify both aspects of sports: 
fun and healthy competition. 

Now, in all levels, it’s competition, plain 
and simple. It is no longer a healthy compe- 
tition, but a ‘winner-take-all, win-at-all-costs, 
losers-finish-second’ attitude. 

Pro-athletes receive checks to play like 
this, but for youngsters, they should only be 
striving to achieve the fundamental goal of 
— dare one say the “F” word — fun. 

Remember when the pros had fun? NFL 
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Try and stop me 


touchdowns were followed by moonwalks, 
electric slides, pistol whipping and slam 
dunks over the field goal post. God forbid 
someone who now spikes the ball! 

Remember the Ickey Shuffle? This, a 
harmless, two-minute dance that children 
and adult fans copied on Sunday morning 
after beating a buddy downfield in a pickup 
game was considered too extreme. 

This 120-second celebration broke the 
commissioner’s back. It was Paul Tagliabue’s 
decision to stop these “disgusting” displays 
from occurring in full view of the fans, 
while allowing them to take place only 
behind the team’s benches. 

Come on! Excuse the fans if they want 


' some post six-point artistry, they only dedi- 


cate their entire weekends to football. 
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MICHIGAN WOLVERINE halfback ‘Touchdown’ Tim Biakabutuka (21) 
begins a short strut celebration while teammates look to join in the fun. 


With high school games Friday, college 
games Saturday and the NFL Sunday, fans 
can look forward to the same old dull game. 

Don’t put your hands in the air after Jeff 
Blake finds Carl Pickens for six or Emmit 
Smith crosses the goal line four times. 

Don’t even think of screaming or gestur- 
ing at a fellow NFL inmate after Drew 
Bledsoe does the impossible — toss another 
touchdown pass to Ben Coates. Why not? 
Because the next phase of the game is 
interactive television, and a yellow hanky 
might come flying your way. 

A matter of logic. If the athletes who 
take the field can’t have a good time, there 
is no chance the NFL, NCAA or football 
conservatives will allow the fans who sim- 
ply watch to have fun. 
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The silent war 


® Women die daily; the battle- 
ground in the home keeps the 
extent of the tragedy from view 


By BREEDA WHITMORE 
Features Editor 


* “hurch bells rang loudly, marchers pounded pave 

ments, flags burned, buckets of tears flowed, and 

‘the senseless slaughter of 58,000 Americans ended 
in Vietnam. 

But at the same time, while parents looked in sorrow at 
the flag-draped coffins of their sons, other parents silently 
put the battered corpses of their daughters into the cold, 
dark earth. 

Nobody heard the screams of the 51,000 women who 
died in their homes during the Vietnam years. They died for 
love, they died for their children and 20 years later, they are 
still crying and dying at the hands ofthe men who say they 
love them. 

“I want you to feel outraged,” Susan Wornick, of WCVB- 
TV, Channel 5, said at a presentation on domestic violence 
Oct. 26. “I want you to feel something you can’t even 
explain.” 

According to the U.S. Surgeon General, domestic vio- 
lence is the leading cause of injury to women between the 
ages of 15-44. More than 3 million children witness acts of 
violence in their homes every year, and children of abused 
mothers are six times more likely to abuse drugs and 
alcohol. 

Spurk Hall was transformed to show the human dimen- 
sion to the high numbers of domestic violence victims. 
Shirts in all colors and sizes depicted scenes and told stories 
about the casualties of this silent war. One tiny green wrap- 
over shirt, size 6-9 months, told this story: “I didn’t ask to 
be born. It just happened. I didn’t ask to be beat or burned. 
It just happened. I’m asking for a way out, but that hasn’t 
happened.” 

The Clothesline Project was set up to help survivors 
express their pain. It was also a way to visualize the 
magnitude of the problem. 

“We should remember that there are three times more 
animal shelters than women’s shelters in this country,” 
said Judith Kamber, director of staff development. “As we 
sit here for the next two hours, 480 women will be beaten.” 

Two powerful scenes from the play, Hitting Home, de- 
picted the insidious nature of wife and child abuse. 

“l’m blown away by what I saw,” Wornick said. “Even 
if we wouldn’t want to see an emotional play like this, we 
really should.” 

Wornick feels violence in the home is a huge problem in 
this country. She feels women are isolated and they feel 
they have done something wrong. Most men feel sorry after 
they hit, but many admit deep down they think the woman 
made them do it. 

Wife beating is also a legacy of our past. Women were 


thought to be their husband’s property. The “rule of 
thumb” in British Common Law in 1768 limited husbands 
to punishing their wives with a stick no thicker in circum- 
ference than their thumb. 

“Today, the violence probably starts with verbal abuse,” 


Wornick said. “Then a shove, then a slam against the wall, . 


then a push to the ground, and then the kicking begins.” 

The Mass. Coalition of Battered Women Service Groups 
has found that battering cuts across all races, classes, 
religions, ages and occupations. In Massachusetts, men 
who have killed their wives include a business school 
student, a police officer and a computer engineer. 

Many men who commit acts of violence on women show 
no remorse. Wornick told a story about an engineer at 
Raytheon who killed his wife. The lawyer who represented 
the man described his initial meeting: 

Engineer: “I killed my wife.” 

Lawyer: “Was it an accident?” 

Engineer: “No, I wanted to kill her.” 

Lawyer: “Why?” 

Engineer: “She really pissed me off. She made pork 
chops, my favorite meal. There were five on the plate and 
we each took one until there was one left. When she 
reached over and took the last one, that’s when she made 
me mad. That’s when I killed her. I’ve got the right.” 

“That’s what we’ve got to break,” Wornick said. “We 
have to educate young men and women that nobody has 
the right to hit someone else. The more we learn, the more 
outraged we can become.” 

Some audience members blamed violence in society on 
the high level of violence on TV. Wornick urged them to 
write to the networks, local TV stations, the FCC and 
congressmen and senators to let them know how they feel. 

“Pay attention as parents to what the kids watch,” she 
said. “Or turn the goddamned TV off.” 

Student trustee, Lucy Gagnon, asked about self-esteem 
in young girls. 

“If they already have self-esteem, it shouldn't disappear 
when they meet a boy,” she said. “What happens to them?” 

Wornick emphasized self-esteem as the key to not being 
battered. She said we must let girls know we are their role 
models, not the models on Glamour or Seventeen magazines. 
Girls need to see their role models as real live people in 
their communities, in the Girl Scouts and the Brownies. 

“We need to let young girls know that these magazines 
do not show reality,” Wornick said. 

Many students talked about the court’s insensitivity. 
Judges did not seem to understand the absolute horror felt 
by the wife and children living in abusive homes. One 
woman told how she was told to give her husband another 
chance. 

Wornick stressed that judges now have sensitivity 
training seminars about domestic violence. She told women 
not to be afraid to report judges who show lack of under- 
standing about the issue. She also feels corporate America 
should do more to root out the problem. 

“Polaroid has a full-time staff to help men and women 
deal with domestic violence,” she said. 
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MARY PHENNICIE, Community Action Head Start 
Program and Carol Ireland, Haverhill Clothes- 
line Project, point to the t-shirt of a one-year-old 
boy who survived domestic abuse. bee 


“It is not just women who have to change,” she said. 
“Men need to become role models for other men. We have 
to have a voice together, we have to scream loud enough. 
The public has to get outraged so that changes are made in, 
the law.” 

Both Mayor James Rurak of Haverhill and Sen. James 
Jajuga spoke of the changes already made in the law. Rurak 
said a domestic violence hotline is starting up in Haverhill. 
Jajuga has vowed to continue his leadership role in the 
domestic violence issue. 

“We must educate our children to be accountable,” 
Jajuga said. “We must teach them to be responsible.” 
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